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taken to Walke ſeveral Additions and Im- 
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What 1 have further to fay by way of 
Preface,” ſhall be comprized in. 179 
Words 
If the main nag canine in 
this Enquiry are either ſelf-evident; or- 
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theſes propoſed for obviating Objecti 
are 3 to Reaſon, and not diſa- 
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to Seripture; if by proceed 5 
pon thoſe Principles 4 2 
only the great Truths of Religion 

7 eſtabliſhed,” but a Diſcovery 
his bern made of the Grand Source of 
Error, which has for many Ages lain 
hid, like the Head of the Wile, 24 o- 
verwhelmed the Chriftian World with 
Diſputes and Contentions (as ſome axe 
inclined to think) I have ſ ny | 
| | Iii nd go be IE yet 

3! tis ho is Eſſay may of U 
2H by giving Occaſion to ſome wud 
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important Enquiry with Succeſs. - 
In the mean time, I enjoy the atis 
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KOT: 1505 e as pai it tries its 
Strength in Enquiries of this Sort: 
1 When it takes a View of the whole 
y Frame ee diſoovers 
the mig : Fa which: fer it in 
p = re hen it pierces into the 
inmoſt Saban: of” hings i that inviſible Cement 
which. * * traces them back to 
a gina, 5 

Pere dien of the Cale: and when from a 
ä We N with the Perfe&ion of the Condo, 
Cauſe, it 44% Wah to form Rules for its own Condu 
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Some Thoufands of Years hive been already 1 


in theſe Enquiries, and conſiderable Diſcoveries ve 


been made both from Scripture and Reaſon;; ſuffici- 


er b. a more exact Conſormity ts {6 e 


ent at leaſt for the Conduct of Life, and perhaps e- 


nough to have ſatisfied any A leſs oz ous and phi- 


lofophical than our own.-- But it Has our Formins 


ro wg: the World, at a Time wherein as we have ſeen 
owledge fo nice- 
ly adjuſted and determined, * fo we fee daily Attem 
towards the extending it to'its ùtmoſt Limi 915 
Event, it is to be hop'd, may at laſt be, 
great Truths of Religion will be fix'd on their 
and natural Principles, and ſet in ſo dear a Light, 


Ul 


by a nearer Agreement in Opinion, human Nature ey | 


pear with more Uniformity, and Piety ay be 
thought as neceſſary to complete the Character of a Man 
of Senſe, as Libertiniſm and Immorality have been. 


© *Tis, I. think, the Right and Duty of every ca- 


pable Perſon to improve and employ his Faculties, 
and to Ok Meaſures in the Search of Truth. 


The:e muſt be a Judg dgment of, Diſcretion with refe- 


rence to the Scrip 'and a Liberty of Reaſoning in 
al other Caſes z pou ior they be exerciſtd with Mo- 
deſty, from a ſtheere Deſite to diſcover and embrace 


the Truth, and with entire Submiſſion 10 better In- 
formation. 


1 conceive, chat who! will abdercales an Enqui- 


ry of this Nature, in it better, than with * 


impartial Search into uch iſtakes and Miſma 
ments as may Rave caus'd the ill modes 


mer Enquiries. ' Several of theſe we may be 
of detecting in the 
briefly mentidn ; not with Deſign 


E Fajl- 
5 big purely to form 


The 


and * Weakneſits of Of 
wt S be of Uſe ® INE. 


*+* See Mr. Locke of Hum. un . Chap: 3. 
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Ser Enquiries, me either 
general and common ale weden te pr 


The general 
1. Tuereſ and Defigy, 
Im rfections of the Tae, 


finding 
Religion and Chile into the Far, —— Vul- 
gar by Argument and Perſuaſion, did it moſt effec- - 
tually by a Pretence of divine Enthuſiaſms and Re- 
velations. By this Method they wiſely ferv*d them- 
ſelves of . of _ gr 2 ever — 
ſtrongeſt moſt. vigorous Spring of Action, 
which we uſually fot to be moſt predominant . ins. 
thoſewha lie leaſt open to the Methods of Conviction. 
Thus Zamolxis wrought the rude unpolifh'd Seytbrang 
into a Belief that he received the Laws and Precepts 
of his Religi in a Den, where he ſaid he convers'd 
with, the Numa, the Founder of Religion 
and Civility among the Romans, is ſaid to have con- 
ceal'd himſelf in a Wood, pretending to receive In- 
ſtructions from the Goddeſs gert. And Mangs 
Copac, the the Introducer of the Peruvian - Superſtition, 
is reported to have feign'd himſelf to have been ſent 
on his Errand hy his Parent the Sunn. 4 * 
To carry; on the Deſign ſo ſucceſsfully begun, we 
| find-chat een Order of Men was every where 
inſtituted, whole peculiar Employment it was to in- 
ſtruct the People * Duties of Religion. And to 
ve the greater Reputation and Authority to the 
5 ieſt bond, we find that Princes themſelves thought it 
no Diſparagement to unite the Mitre with the Crown, 
and at once to 7 Thus 


among the an "rx Mighty the Kings were always * 
en Prieſthood, , and eee 


14 i Impartial Enquiry: into the”. 
with the Myſteries of their Religion as well as Go- 
vernment. The like is dend oF js r 
the Romans. 20 

But though the Deſi of thoſe vrintlifee. Laws 
givers was good, yet their Models of ' Reli- 
gion were not ſufficiently founded on Reaſon; but 

_ politickly ſer ther in ſuch Manner as was moſt 
- agreeable to the Humour and. Reliſh of the People to 
hom they were preſcrib'd, and moſt ſubſervient to 
the preſent Intent of the Inſtitutor; they, in time, 
prov d the Occaſions of great Inconveniencies. For 
the Pretence of Revelation became an effectual Bar to 
future Improvements: The Prieſts fearing leſt the 

Alteration * NN ſnould tempt the People 
to lr the whole, and call in queſtion the preten- 
ded actes on which twas founded. And che 

Prieſthood, which at firſt — ſo noble and uſeful an 

Inſtitution, degenerating into a Trade, 
and being taken up Mic Aus 6 other View or 
Deſign but that of Cab, the Prieſts ſoon found ie 
their Intereſt to diſcourage all ſuch Speculations as 

- tended to breed a Diſlike of that Superſtition which 
yielded them ſuch great ſecular Emoſuments. 

In ſome Countries indeed we read, that the Priefts 
were Philoſophers too. But tho' we may believe that 
they themſelves, by the Exerciſe of Reaſon, diſcover'd 

the Vanity of divers of thoſe Methods of Religion that 

had been impos d on the People; yet they induſtri- 

ouſly d their Sentiments as Myſteries not to 

be im to the Vulgar, whoſe Ignorance was the 
chief Support of that profitable Devotion which In- 
tereſt taught them to cheriſh and improve. At leaſt, 
© they were not perhaps inclinable to be at the Expence 
, of much Pains in Matters of Speculation, while they 
odſerv'd the People tight be treated at a far cheaper 

$ © Rate with trifling Ceremonies and religious Oey: T 

This is certain, that we find 'em, in the 
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ſionate Concern for the Reputation of is Seck, 
for the Intereſt of Truth. A . Inſtance 


this 
3 Then 3. who. tra 
converſe with the Brachmans, was to 


he might ſe what 
_ yoas” Gs 6 Ben whe 


lay aſide all Endea vours after further 
ement, or the lattet neglact all other Methods, ] 
depend entirely on the oracular Dau al lh 3 
Frecenders. „ vi an thbu unge 
3. Aancher franc ww-this Sore of Knowledge, 
ws EN Sag This was the general. Unhappir - 
neſs of the Populace, and was ai Tool: which heit 
Prieſts. very well knew how to uſe ta their m Ad- 
vantage. R 8 4 
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the — P 


and the Chriſtians. 


As rene, Eng nts: 


to mar their Frade, they fail'd not to 


a mo er. and never ccas d till that 
— r their Reſentments. 
ee e e Nature, 


| could not bur he a very great Miſchief, either hy en- 


of this Sort, or at leaſt 


ee! 1 Cauſes "of 
of Divine Knowie 88 
orld. The more lar are to be 
4 from the — and Canſtitutions. of 
the ſeveral Nations and Sects which have d 
themſelves in this Sort of Philoſophy. Theſe. were 
the Egftern 4 ih the Greeks, 10 An. ok 


1. The: deen Pagan, | 


6 Tho pens eee 
light, deſul it, Re 
2 5 e to; —.— ä 


from others, 1 to e e of cheir 
on. Their Divine earning was preſerv'd, or ra- 


. 


; ther impriſon'd, by certain particular Orders or So- 
_— Rap; 


the Indians by the Brachmats, a- 
row mi Pj by the Zabii and 


725 Een by cheir Arſepedonapte or 
— conſiſted of certain, Cabala's or Rha 


| . Traditional Opinions, neither clearly d, 
nor, perhaps well underſtood. © Theſe: they appear 
to have taken upon Truſt, convinc'd by no other 


A —— much as by the Reputation and Autho- 
— — Brabma,  Zoroaſter,” Hermes, and the o- 


| ther Introducers of their reſpective © Superſtitions. Tho 


Dictates of theſe. they eſteemꝰd as ſacred and unim- 


and thought they acquitted themſrlves 
En b by barely tranſmitting them * = 


ZBA 1 Y 1 

their\Pdlterities:'- Their Reputation for it 

Divine NE TH — to 

f kicks 1 Can —— 
Ar 

Men to admũure whaccthey- 10 

2. The Greets.” Ted un Ra dbmenes of 


—— die Gp oye fre . 


chat wich was — — 


many of the 
—— 


be ——— 
Notions, and to . Traci; 


fark who. — at rowing and uy ei 
out of their: o Braihsp{ 
of great Wit and Induftty 
roo much. troubled with 


Mea 


were, Go che — 
Itch of Innovation, and 


the Ambition of confideruble, by ſetting 
themſelves at the new-Sdfts.... 2 „ 
| Brawls , I and a oonfüs d Medley of O- 


nions, till theit Zi e e . 
ed) either vaniſn d in Sceptitifim, or to d grear 

into the moſt ridiculous. . 
E Romain, © Theſe were at firſt a rude um- 


a th le, more addicted to Arms dum Azts: - . 


Twas a Timo beſdre they would adm 
the Gretk: 10 nut of Pride;/as ſcor - 
ning to be taugim by In aer pattly out of Pali | 


Cy, as fearing leſt it ſhould ſoften” and debaſe theix 
AN S r 
r'd a 3 C careful tor in · 
Kanon its Got Zan the Py — and 
Sciences into their Academics The un a s 3 
ne r * 1 


6,49 
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” . 18 A Impurtial Enquiny into the. 
bp - Wagifor che reſt ra-follow,/'was'Rbetorich. *' 
nothing feem'd bettet qualified to abtain a Welcome 


amon roughiMonals:than thei Art Perſua · 
t wee Saga ma eh. mich E 
of its on Force ad of another 3 Name: was 
at that time become an Rnemy to the Name; us well 
as to the Power of Kings, and hae: moulded — 
into the Form of a Common- Tbe 
Power reſided in the People, and n odul belt 
make their Court to them, ſtood the faireſt Candi- 
3 Elections to Places of Honour and Pro- 
This made all who aſpir d to Commands n the 
2 —— fond of that Art which gain · 
| ed them ſo great Influcnce on the P 4 3 
1 them ta govern their Superiors. Wherefore, we 
| need not wonder that Rbetbrick loſt nothing, but ra- 
| ther 3 being tranſplanted 9 where 
no Culture to reader it more flouriſhing 
than in —— native Soil. But as for PHlacpby, the 
Caſe was different. The Philoſophers had wrangled 
themſelves out of much of that Reputation they had 
— They found but - few Miamyſiuſſes, 
even —— Beſides, the Bent of 
the Roman Genius was entirely tutn'd upon Action. 
A People bred amidft the Noiſe of Arms could find 
but: little Convenience for Contemplation. And 
even afterwards, "when Philoſophy began to be more 
- faſhionable. at Rome, we find but few that made it 
their Buſineſs. The Generality confider'd it chiefly 
as an Amufement in theif Retreats from the 
Service of the Publick; content to ſtrike in with 
fome or-' other: of the Grecian. Sets; without at- 
 _ tempting ting either to ſet up for e or wo im- 
on the ancient Stock. 
. The Jeus. Their T a ppearsto 1 | 
1 25 * ecitirely founded on DiviasRetelarlen. They reaſon- 
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BY = 26 little upon it for * —— 
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their Reyelation, as ch. 
Reaſon could Rive doi.” 
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philoſo Ps after che Manner of fl 
efecially Faſter their 2 0 a 
nes, who erectèd an W. at 7, | 
ſtrut them in the 751 SN 


curgan Philoſophy. These rung di 

and Vary e e * 5 # 

hibition of 4 Greet Fly by dhe 3 757 15 
In general, they appea e fry ok | 5 

ters in the Art of Nele ar 


modern Philoſophy being ite 5 990 
ridiĩculous A Phthegms, , and 15 
concerning 8 Ir * and their 
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1 chiefly from the Jing NS 

7 21 1 the = 1 8 
which were more ng to themſelves, 
victive to ne 05 hg rn U Ar 9 
began to te Wi u: 
ally Kue them Exch their 2 Wa lee e 1 


futed them from their own Principles. 4 
celebrated Fathers of the p rimitive Church were bad - «2 
- Plato's School. er thoug zh the ets Philo- 
| top * did ſome Service againſt er e Rok 
turn ' d to the great Phe of "th 
endleſs Diſputes, which row Wis a Little ee 
Thoughts, Nad 


for ſome of its Prince ples der Nele 5 705 
* e Pla P olophy & n £2 
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vers of the Abele of 5 5 
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17 into the . 
Ah (i, introduced by 


t into his / 
"rath which ions and 
Hierarchy * was - eſtabliſhed, 


gnorance and well- d 
= =] hs conquering e Ten 
ing, ſuch as it was, ed to the Con- - 
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eternally or neceſſarily proceeded,” could not but 
act às well as exiſt with one and the ſame immu- 
table Neceſſity, it follows that its Action could ad- 
mit of no Difference or of Directions. This 
3 
„ * 3 
nary eternal Matter to have been intelligent; yet 
this could have made no Difference. For iſ both 
the Action and its Direction were or im- 
mutable, they could not but abſolutely exclude a 
ſelf· determining Power (or a Power of differently di- 
rect ing the Action) from their Subject z without 
whith, Intelligence could effect nothing. 

"But I conceive ?tis ſufficiently demonſtrable, that 
there could be no ſuch thing as a proper eternal Ef- 
fect of any Cauſe, For ſince whatever was 
was neceſſary ; and ſince the Neceſſity with — 
an original eternal Being exiſted was 
and uniform, it follows that it could not admit — 
ſuch an eternal or neceſſary Diſtinction as that of 
Cauſe and Effect. For whatever uniform Diſtino- 
tion or Variety was included in the Nature of Per- 
fection, this e may be aſſured was not ; both be- 

cauſe. Liberty is a Perfection, pr mr 
or to he n ne * . — | 
tion. | 290 58h \ 
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tions. Such Action was the Gravitationof the Epicu- 
' reans : Which we ſhall»briefly conſider. 9 
D Tis well known to have been the of E- 
picurus, and other ancient and modern ſts, 
that every Atom or Particle of Matter neteſſarily 
or — — a. certain determinate Gra- 
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[7 ny ſuch an ingifferently Anerningble eral 
gion cannot wich Reaſan be fippoſed, even tho” 
Rater ſhould be ſuppoſed to be intelligent, is clear 
ſtom the Uniformuty or Iovifighlogcls of cerca! hy 
already proved. | 
2 ſup bach an eternal Action of Matten a3 
and is indifferent. to every Side, (and ſuppoſing 
the dhe Agear (with the Epicurean Atheiſt) to have — 
N how could this have been the 
of the 7. 5 experienęe in the Wars 
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rm their — — 
hk dptigns of Camets, which, till of late, 2 
ſem'd the Extravagancies and Enormities of N 
wre, do now appear to he regular anfl don 
an Elligſis whoſe Sides. #pprogeh very near a 
Parabols, And the ſeemingly confus'd Bp of 
the Planets may be ſufficiently accounted for from = 
the different 3 of their Orbits; ii. deſcribing 


which they olye the ſame Way with the 
gresteſt Kaan 4 


But among theſe, che Idqoy, 
the moſt expoſed to our View, is particularly re- 


markable; 3 Revolutions . the Earth and 


her owe. Ai are ſo nicely \aGjuſted, that chey are 
both, performed in che fame Compaſs of Time. By: 
which Fedde Harmony of the two, Motions, it 
Pap pens that the always Preſents the tame Sen. 10 
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our Eyes, h ile one Motion continually turns ber 
from de Barth, and 'the other towards ie, in the” 
ſame Proportion. 
And we colifine our Oblervation 10 the 
Earth which we inhabit, beſides the ſeveral Morions 
of the entire Globe (which tre no leſs exact and re- 
gular) we may obſerve its ſeveral Parts, as if ani- 
mated by one common Soul, conſtantly and uni- 
formly tending towards one common Center. But 
ſuch Conſtancy and ſuch Uniformity are as abſolutely 
irreconcileable to the Opinion ofa Principleof Motion 
which js unintelligent,and yet indifferent to every Side, 
as the former Inſtances of Variety and Contrariety 
(under the laſt Propoſition) are to that of à Prin- 
ciple of Motion invariably in'd to one vey i 
If, after all, any Man ſhould object, tha 
haps Motion was neither abſolutely e nor 
yet the Effect of any active Principle eſſential to 
Matter, but a mere Paſſion communicated from 
one Part of Matter to another in an eternal Circula- | 
tion, as Hobbes and S pinoxa 11 in'd, this is certginy is. 
ye the moſt unreaſonable*Suppoſition of any. 
hd ne Aſſertion, we ſhall not need: to re. | 
py t we obſerv'd when we ſhew'd the Tin 
bility of the Eternity of Motion, Twill be daf | 
ficidnt to add this one Obſervation, - viz. That in 
ther yr Agent To's, LA olihe do 
any external Agent ſuppos'd, w might 
the proper Cauſe of the Mon, tion, not any intrinſiclt 
Reaſon of it in the Bodies moved: 3:-bux: the Bodies 
are conceiv'd, in a manner purely paſſive,” to trans- 
fer that Motion to each other, which none of them 
in particular either poſſeſs d with an abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity in its own Nature, or derived from the Pow- 
er of any proper 1 8 whatſoever. But what is 
this but to ſuppoſe Motion to exiſt without either u 
proper Cauſe, or ſo much as a Reaſon of 1 its Exiſt” 
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That we may the better hend the Nature 
of ſuch Liberty as is agreeable vo the moſt 
of Being, ĩt be amils,. firſt» to form à No. 
tion of ſuch as muy agree do dur ſebves, as fur 26 
—— 06 age ene —— * 
haps be neceffary to diſtinguiſh ſeveral 
ef on Minds with reference to Eberty of external 
Action, in heir natural Order. l. Num ud ni. 
Ar then, We 'perodive an , whether it be 
Thing or Acton? Then we judge of its Agrec- 
itneſs or Unfieneſs, 
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it for à beautiful Meade. moge. I ſuppoſe, wi 
— free ; ſince tis clear his 
Perception and Judgment were under the remote 
Influence of an external Force, viz. of the original 
Cauſe of his-Diſteniper. And raged 2 Malefaqtor, 
who has ſeveral Sorts. of Death propos d to his 
Choice, though his Choice be ſo. as not to 
be immediately fix d to any one — yet there is. 


ſtill ſuch an external Force, as „ theugh. 
2 deter mines both his * Choice Ptacticg. 
uman Liberty can't yet be complete without | 6, 
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mediate as well as ĩimmecliate: ĩrreſiſtible Influence of 
any external Force, yet the Choice! may: be far 
from being completely free.! Thus. a Perſon of a 
mean Capacity, in a Caſe of Difficulty, wherein the 
apparent Good is clear and evident. to Senſe, but the 
real Good is the Object of Reaſon only, and no o- 
therwiſe to be diſcovered chan by an accurate Search 
and laborious Deduction 3 though he be not ſub- 
ject to the Influence of any external Force, and 
though he deliberately chooſe and determine his Ac- 
tion * to the apparent God, yet can't be ſaid to 
have. been completely free. For his ——— | 
as effectual an ee as an expres Foro 
could have bee. | 

5. The ſeveral Degrees of Liberty — men- 
tioned, : cant yet render Human Liberty. complete, in 
our imperfett State and Circumſtances, without. the Ac- 
ceſſion.of a: Freedom of not Acting as 'well-as "of Afting, 
even after the cleareſt Perception, and the moſt uelibe- 
rate aud anbyaſs?d Choice. For wa find by Experi- 
ence, that notwithſtanding all the Requiſites of Li- 
berty, already mentioned, an imperfect Agent, like 
our — be in ſuch a State . t be 

completely free. Thus a uddenly 
led with | a Palſy, and chuſing to remain where 
he is, though his Stay be voluntary, and the Reſult 
of ſuch a Perception, Choice, and Self. determina- 
tion, as no Force nor any. ent influencꝰd ; 
yet tis clear, eee mme 
r js 

-- This tnajecs it appear; that 4 Power of hg or 
not Acting, even after Chaice;. (hy. virtue of another 
intervening, Choice) is that which is moſt eſſential to 
human Liberty in our preſent State, which-we ſhall . 
ptove to b a State of Tryal; and that our Laberty 
does not entirely conſiſt in a punidneity, or ;Volan- 
tariveſs,).as ſome imagin. For what is done volun- 


tarily (or with Choice) on: yet be as neceſſa y., a 
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tion may ſtill be neceſſitated or determin? by ſome 


external 
with a Liberty of Determining 
only which happens to be in our Power, when the 
contrary: was naturally as much in our Power, de- 
nominate us free; -for,if ſo, the Paralytick we late- 
ly mention'd might as well be free, as a Per- 
fon Who has the Ulf of his Limbs. There muſt 
therefore be a ſelf-determining Power le of Ac- 
or not A even after the Perception 
and freeft Choice, with reference to Things within the 
— — 

be a Power of re an anew, 
of determining the Practice, either by exerting or 
not exerting an to. ane chat Re- 

fuſal or Choice. 

6. Though a previous 3 — and Neceſing 
Ong they extend) are ever inconſiftent with Liber. 
PLES rw rh are not 27 inconſiſtent 2oith P erje tion. 

„ or Indetermina- 
= — 5 every —_— a Perfection ; and be- 
cauſe Determination and N ſometimes 
proceed from Perfection. For Inſtance, though in 
- the Caſes aforementioned, wiz. either of an immo- 
diate or mediate Influence — ſomewhat extrinfical, 
or of internal Hindrance from Defects, the Deter- 


Agent. Nor can a free Choice, join'd 
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No ne Goth. Nevellity es is:nclidedin cheſs la tunes 
is no Imperfection, but rather a great Perfection, is, 
1 chink, 460-cleat' to he doubted. For tis the una- 
voidable Neſult of the Etruiſa of Reaſon 3 which is 
queſtionleſs a Perfection. And-adtwithſtandingrſuch 
Neceſſity, yer the antecedent Power we are nHeiοus 


oughts 
Object in order to Practiee 
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ſometimes varying our — — ſelf⸗ 
evident, as well as of ſuſpending and vary ing our 
Approbation; Choice and Pradtite, oven after the 
exacteſt Deliberation and trueſt Judgment, will ſuf- 
ficientiy prove, that our Actions are under no uni- 
verſal fatal Determination, either from the 


that aſſect us, or from any other Cauſe. H we 
Tree e cee e For 


to any 
Caſes, 3 


Object, even antecedently to any Deliberation ; and 
then, whether after Deliberation about 
Objects, he can't reaſſume his Deliberatiun, and 
ſometimes vary his Judgment a und whether, after 
the cleareſt J ment, and maſt deliberuate 

of partieular Things or Actiona, he be hot ſtill 
conſeious of a Power of ſi his Practioe, of 


reaſſuring; the Conſideration of abe Ohe wen. 


. 2 Enquiry: into ibe 
eaſes, or of immediately ch 
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Gang eka . But we have no clearer Proof, 
even: of our Exiſtence, than Conſciouſneſs: And L 
conceive we need moe expect greater Evidence of any 
Thing; than we have of dur Exiſtence. 'So chat if 
we duly: reflet, we can't but find enough in our 
own Minds to convince us, that the proper Spring 
of Action is within dür ſelves, and capable of exert- 
ing itſelf by its own native Force, though uſually 
excited and er by Things with- 
out us: 
- From what tis bees bbw, ire manifeſt, that 
our Notion of Human Liberty, in the preſent State, 
is then only complete, when it ine ludes a ſufficient 
Perception . Judgment determin'd only by the 
Nature and Circumſtances of the Object, without 
the irreſiſtible Influence either of external Force or 
internal Defects; preceded by an indetermin'd Abi- 
Hey of oonſidering and deliberating, and followꝰd by 
4 like indetermin'd Ability. either of approving or 
not approving, 21 or not chuſing, ating or not 
acting accordin 
This Deſeriptton of art Liberty reflects fomje 
Light: upon the Nature of Guilt, or Obligation to 
Puniſhment, which hereby appears naturally to re- 
ſult from the Abuſe of Liberty, either in our 
lecting the poſſible and "moſt condueive Means. in 
order. to our Information, antecedently to our Judg- 
. or elſe from a Nike Abuſe of 
Liberty conſequent to our dgment, in appro 
chuſing, or practiſing ua a different Action 
ther raſhly or obſtinately. For as for the pure Act 
of Judging, i ſince tis neceſſarily determin'd by the 
Object as it appears to us, enn be 
: cul le metely on that Account. 
this it likewiſe appears, that Hun Liberty, 
in its full Latitude, is not the Attribute of any par- 
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Approbation, Choice, and Determination to! Ac. 
tion be exempt from the fatal Influence of any. e- 
ternal Force ur internal Defect, yet if the Agent be 
not capable of Not ea et, L. e chuſing and ex-. 
ecuting even what. is real as Well e 
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ſtant and uniform the Determination even of 
conſequent Acts is to that whicl is really better, 
(proceeding. from an internal Abeiple of Perfec- 
tion, of pot way any 4 7 Influence) Fe 1 
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Fr . rm deen n the Bei- 
ty with Reference to his conſequent Action, muſt be 
oonceciv d to. diſcover itſelf in two ſeveral Reſpects: 
Both, in Reſpect to his Manner of * Aang, and” to 

certain r 
Hirt, It can't hut diſcover irſetfig | bis Manne 
Ming. For Inſtance, the v 1 4455 of the ma! 

1 hes . gs can't bur Finger 8 
W As, co ack wiſe! 75 
57 7 be Ea external Alton (i, R 
w a Re 255 to o E can. no, 
more fail to lu 700 F 0 8 1 employ : 


fitteſt. or moſt 2 diene & can. ti 
underſtand them, For. chere 1 4 14 f 
lar. ir the Natures.or Circumſtances of Fh 
Mal bee ions, kl be undeniably clear tom W 
hy obſerved hereafter. . Sour 
This makesit a how the Divine Action indy, 

ngrwrchfanding net perfect _ Liberty, proceat 
from a Principle e as conſtant SG uniform as the fur 


pos'd Stoical Fate it ar” And this, by Conſe; 
quence, 
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ce, ſuows the nsevſſary Connexion of che mo- 
A Ard ben of che Deiry due as Juſtice; Mercy, 


Sc.) with the omar (his he Slag dare Thing Titel- 
gene, Liberty, ci) te o 
Fot though theſe moral * — no be 

ticular Perfections of the —— but only 
ſach relative Ideas of out Minds as feſult from the 
Conſideration of the Divine Aion, with Reference 
to ourſtl ves and other Beings, as will be ſhewn ; yer 
ogy che farural Perfettions, which ate the Prin- 

of thoſe Divinle Acts, are immutable both in 


| Errol and in their Manner of Acting, we may 


infallibly conclude, that whenever the Deity inelines 
to act, his Actions mut conſtantly come under thoſe 
Denominations. "on 

*Fis to be confeſs'd; that in an Agent abject to 
Laws, and in a State of Tryal, ſtich conſtänt na- 
tutal Determination to the beft Mcthod of clnffrng 
and 1 practiſing, would, as we hinred before, ' be in- 
fine 765 —_ — — 
ince ſuch a State a con- 
trary Acts, viz. of Obedienee and Diſobedience 
C 
vent a e n of the and Judg- 
ment of the Duty requir'd, ſtill inelude an — 


mination with Reference to the conſecquent Ads, 


For without this, the Impoſitiom of Lawe as Trials 
of Obedience, would ken impettivent, "and Re- 
wards and Pitiſhticis could have no Place; firice 
tis manifeſt; that whete-ever Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments take Place, they muſt be difpen& on account 
of ſofnewhat which was originally in tn  Subjett's 
Power either to do or ornit. © 

But choc ſuch an Andleternntehe with Refe- 


rence to A * Ga es 1 


which ig efcatial to the Liberty of an A * 


0 4 rial of N the Life e fiiperr 
OE 4: * 1 ing, 
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Being, yet Pr — to Liberty in 
e and far in itſelf a Perſoction. 

nin, I 925 — — uniform Determination of 
the Deity muſt be conceivid to diſoover itſelf not 
ule with Reſpe& to his Manner of Acting, but 

ich reference to certain of his 42s... Thus for In- 

— Since the Deity could not but be ever con- 
ſcious of the Perfections of his adorable Nature (his 
Omnipotence, Wiſdom, Sr.) conſequently, he 
could not but know it was fitter thoſe Perfections 
ſhould be exercis'd; than that they ſhould eternally 
remain unemploy'd. Therefore, : ſince (as was ob- 
ſerv'd): his Choice cannot but follow his Perception 
of what is fitter, and his conſequent» Acts can- 
not but be ever agreeable to his Choice it plainly 
follows: that he could never be indetermin'd with 
Reference to external Action. Jet this could not 
hinder. but that his external Action, though pro- 

ceeding from ſuch Determination, might ſtill be in in 
he malt, perfect Manner free: Inaſmuch as it was 
termination from any external Force nor in- 
— — Defect; but the pure Reſult of his on eſ- 
ſential Perfection, and executed when, and in ſuch 
Order as it pleas d him. For that the Eternal Be- 
ing might have created the World Millions of Ages 
ſooner, (i. e. might have caug'd. i it to have- been of a 
vaſtly longer Duration than it actually is) is unde. 
niable. And that he, who was abſolutely indepen- 
ders of the Creatures, might have obſery oblery'd. a very 
different Order in ſome. Reſpects, and yet in ſuffi- 
Nr z ck with his great Deſign, is not to 
be doubted ; ſince in many Caſes different Methods 
are equally ſuitable and conducive ;-- and different 
Species of Creatures may be in all Reſpects of equal 
Fitneſs and Capacity. , So that, with Reference to 
the 7 0 e Order, 2 — Ads, and 


in ge- | 


Exiſtence. and Nature of G 57 
wich Reſpect to the A :of Creation in general, he 
appears to have been ever determin dh his i 
— Perfection. Aan of dl . 

ion Arias 

gendes, by Fs — A that was-compleat-- 
ly free, we may conceive: him ſotetimes to con- 
tract a conſequent immutable Determination to ſome 
particular future Act. For Example, in the Caſe 
of an abſolute Promiſe, . tho* the Engagement may 
be completely free, yet the Performance, with all its 
natural Conſequences, can't but become nereſſary to 
the Deity: For that ſuch Determination is very 
a with. the eee „is manifeſt: Since 


] wiſe a who "> fall uainted 
A de Nie nf. Dependencies of Things, 


can't be conceiv'd to oblige himſelf to the _ 
mance of any thing without a particular Regard co 
all its natural aud neceſſary Conſequences. Which 
makes it evident, that in ſuch a;. Caſe, theſe are no 
leſs the Effects of his Liberty, neee 


from whence they proceeded, t. 
From what has been obſerv'd, we may now 
aſſiſted to form wo Idea of the Divine Peres 
tion with. Regard, to JENS. by concluding,! That: 
though the moſt perfect of Beings was. ever Free, or un- 
der no eternal Determination to-\ any. particular external 
Atty ¶ fince neither his own. Nature, non the; Influence : 
of any ather Being appears io have. occaſioned: fuch- Do, 
termination ;) yet bis eſſential e may well be 
Suppes'd to: have ever ,determin'd him 40 external Ac- | 
tion in general, and , that in be fitteſhand moſt fuit-- 
able Manner : Aud not only ſo, ins thite-in thy Woe 
ent Scene of Things, a Rrevieus Ad, o winch be was 
in 10. Neſpect oblig d py Bonn a Red, 

ſometimes, io occaſion 4 conſequent  Dotermination and 
Necęſſity with reference to other Particnien 4 witb- 
* ien mee to his a 11 0 e "Ti t 
M ee 258% * is. 


33 An Imparttal Enquiry into the 

Tx ay to remark, that chis Deſeri of tho 
divine Liberty cannot eaſily be reconeil with a cer - 
tain current 1 mean that of purticular 


gene | 
I perſuade my ue Naser of no great Dif- 
ficulty to make it appear, that this Opiniom has no 
ſolid Foundation in Scy5pture. - For as to thoſe 
Texts which are uſually produc'd to e the E- 
ternity of certain p Deerees, they*1} | 
appear to bs inſufficient. Thus, the Texts which 
ſpealk of Eleftion before the "Foundation ef thi World, 
cm be of little weight to fuel who- think it no neceſ- 
ſaryArticleof Fair to beliove that this infetior World 
was the carlieft Work of the Eternal tent 
Being; and who are convine'd that either this or any 
other Part of the Univerſe, tight have been of a 
much ancienter Dare than it actually is, without 
being Eternal. And as for that other Text which 
is uſually produ&d, 2 Tm. i. 9, 3 
to have been given S xahw divvial, ante — 
Seculbrum; or before the Times of Ages 
renders it.) | L pete few will dodbe; bur at Gu the 
natural. Senſe of the Phraſe is that which our Ex nglifh 
Franffation it, biz: before the World N 

Fhe Times of being properly no other than 
the Duratiem of this inferior World, which conſiſts 
of A Succeſſion of Ages and Generations, Fhat this 


is the gernvine Interpretation, may further 

by comparing Rom. xvi. 25. A Cd, 28 In 
the former Text the Apoſtte' of the Myſte- 
ry of che no rh romeo revealed, informs 
us that it was * ani, om the — of 
ALTER Ex 


pretation, 2 ns 
in the latter Tet,” ſpeaking of the" fame | 


reveal'd Myſtery, calls 10. be Anery which was 
bid from Are and Generations, i, e. from the Begin- 
ning 


eternal Decrees. "I will therefore be eee 


bene et Walked ESP | * oo 
ping of Ars Ages and Generations: an, whith js the: 
lame, fre i e Which u in mul 

—＋ chat tie can imp ag race tlic: 
Rn e 

ny be ſaid of that Text where Mention 
is made of ti F Purpoſe of' Gali «Epheſ. iis. 
17. Hybbberr d; Mr, of % f vt nr 
in the Original, which may 
en ere flo che Wold byes — 
ſhalf endure as long as the Wond connnues; A 
when the- Apoſtle of the' lvod! duell of 
the wigs ©; Heb. xiii. 20. we need not, 


[Shs Bir ba gg and err r 


Nor are the Noos of the umi of 
Pervers borrow'd from Rea greater Force, tha? 
. Subtiſty 5 | er wo” ſhall e 


A b N 
Fi, Se 4 Free bi the Boe 
nity of paxricular Docrees, from the ſugpos d Ne- 
ceflity or Eternity of certain Frutfiag. Which re 
puted eternal Frutlis are Arte dau. Somme are 
ſaid to refer to- the #4 of- ; others "os 
their Exiſtence and AFors,”''Of the ace 
ſuch: as thefe in the Mathemiaticks, A Circit hath 
equal: Diamteters, No and Thres ave equal . Rr 
and in ſhort; all Fropofftions of any Kind; whoſe 
h are of the Eſſence of their Subject Of 
e latter Sort” ate all fuck Propoſitions as relate to 
ons not yet in Being; fucks as cheſt, 

. Wl viſt,” Socrates | will di pute - Whicts 
= ions, finee-(as: is uſuall they” ne- 
| to be true, ſame are apt ro codes 
at fe deriv d am eternal Veri der tuck )'idojne 
_ ieular eternal Peerers of Gt 
Firjt, as for ſuch reputed eternal Trac a5 

31 the Eſſences- of created Things, 
haps appear, that theſe were no diſtin, beben 


ox * 9 a _ * 
' * 
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has an immediate Connection with the Exiſtence 
— or. neceſſarily· exiſtent Being, without 
leaſt Dependence on his Decree. For it never 
more neceſſarlly true that the Deity exiſted, 
Nie wean he cb ops be diver From Him- 
n ve may ert a chat che 
Sate. f theſe — — A Circle bath equal Dia- 
meteri,” Two and Three are equal 9 Five, and the 
Nike, is in itſelf identical and they can amount to 
no more than theſe, , 4 Circle is , nothing elſe but a 
Circle, Two and Three are not different from Two and 
Free. For ſince a'Figure with equal Diameters ſigni- 
hes'the very ſame. with 4 Circle, and Fye is nothing 
different from. Tuo and Three, "is manifeſt, that in 
theſe and the like Propoſitions, there's no real Dif- 
ference between the Extremes, and by. Conſequence. 
n0 Relation of Equality between Su and 
Property, as is uſually imagin'd, but a real and pro- 
per Identity. For h theſe and the like Pro- 
; ns add to out Knowledge by a clearer Diſco- 
very of the ſame Idea, and are therefore very diffe- 
rent (with. reſpect to us) from ſuch other dete 
Propoſitions wherein one and the ſame Idea is af. 
ſirmꝰ d of itſelf without Piſtinction of Words, yet 
(in themſelves conſider'd) they are equally identical: 
Sitze the Idea ſignify'd by the Predicate is the ſame, 
which. is, ignify' by the Subject; only with this 
Difference, that the Predicate expreſſes i it more clear- 
ly, or-with'ſome Modification which, Was not par- 
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. Exiſtence and Nature f GOD. 6 
So that this Argument amounts at laſt to ng more 
than this, viz. That becauſe in the general it ans 
that every which at any. Time exit 
of Neceſſity a Nature, or is neceflarily 
the ſame with it ſelf, and diſtinct from all others, 
therefore ic was erernally e rn et I 
Ce ee ridiculous Thing to imagine 
Bur, e it, *tis a to 
a particular eternal Decree was requiſite, in order 
to En Nee Ac Truth on theſe im- 
Propoſitions, A Circle is a Circle, and not 4 
Fang nele, to —_— are Five, due an Hun- 
dred, 4 like. For whatever Neceſſity 
to theſe Truths, is plainly no other than — 
included in that eternal univerſal Truth we men- 
tion*d before : Which Truth (as we obſerv'd) was 
not deriv d from any Divine Decree, but had a ne- 
ceſſary immediate Connection with che Divine Ex- 
iſtence and Nature itſelf. And as for- the particular 
Determinations or Applicatidns of that eternal uni- 
verſal Truth by the divine Decrees and productive 
Power either to the Eſſtnce or to the Exiſtence of 
thoſe or an any other created Subjects; they were not 
— tis humbly. conceiv*d, but merely con- 
tingent. For as nothing neceſſarily exiſted unpro- 
duc d but the divine Nature, whoſe Non - exiſtence 
was 2 Contradiction in it ſelf ; ſo Nothing can with 
Reaſon be 3 neceſſarily decreed 
and produc'd, t Beings whoſe 
8 
t what or of dare 
we affirm to not ik Nei) alhi_nD h0a 
Contradiction to the divine Nature not to have 
decreed: and produc d it, or (whioh ia the ſame) that 
the Deity could nott have been . Himſelf” had he not 
created it? *Tis freelyuconfeſs'd, that all the Crea- 
tures of God are in themſelves good. But we know 
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' none: can day that any emiſts with all the Perfectiori 
that -Omanipotcnce Sud beftow- 3 or, by Conſe - 
—— that any (much leſs every ) Creature was the 
ot moſt perfect the Deiry produce. Which 
Reflexion yields us a ſenſible Demonſtration of the 
divine — o particular Acts. For 
had the Den ene bs 
—— producing af every Creature par- 
ly conlider'd; it maſt have —— ,t 
— 0s: moſt Beaſt But chen there 
could have been ſeen no Creature inferior in Por- 
ſect ion to another, and an univerſal Equality muſt 
amd th the Frame of Nature. 
And then, as ot. ſuch Propoſitions as rulate to the 
Exiſtenge and Actiensof Things not yet in Being, 
ſuch as, The Sum will exif, Soctates will diſpute, and 
the like; they can't, in an abſolute Senſe, be affirm'd 


gencies. But the Truth: of every _affinmacive Pro- 
poſition conſiſts in the Conformity of the Predicate 
. with the Nature uf the Subject or 

Thing of which it 4s affinid: Which Co 
could not be, if Neoeſſity uns abſoiurely aſirmꝰd 


of a * r RE RR 
termin- | ; . 

There is chen“ :n the Name uf chis leur 
gart of I cum oblige us to aſſert 


they) were eternally or true in an abſolute 
Jenſe, ar — iny there was (as me imagin) 


n Cerrainty of all Events. _ 


A Gentour ſhall « 
was — 5 as due — 


e have lately imagin 
ber by Gre 3 and e is chiefly ſup r 


fection of the Deity, eternal 2 
ed A 


ol his Knowledge dene | 
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1 W PI ee into mer N 

of the eternal or abſolutelx Deerees ind 
Foreknowlkedge of Creatures and all their 
Actions, carl be maintain'd,. without aſſerting not 


only all the particular Creatures dut all their Ac- 
tions, ro be in their own Natutes ſuch as the Deity 


could not have omitted to decree and foreknow, 

without Prejudice to his Perfection and Happineſs. 

| There is — 9 ———— 
from the Opinion of an Inſtantaneous 


at 


ternity, and the Abſolute Immutability of the divine 


Action founded thereon. But the Abſurdiry of this 
pretended Proof is ly confeſs'd, and wil be 
diſplay'd in the Chap. of Eternity, Book II. 
e have the longer inſiſted on this Opinion of 
Particuldy Eternal Decrees, becauſe of the impure 
uences with which it appears to have defiled 
the Innocence of the / Chriſtian Religion ; which 
Conſe as they depend on it, muſt neceſſa- 
rily fall with it. For if there were no eternal par- 


ticular Decrees of every Creature and Event, then. | 


as the abſolute Predeſtination or Predetermination 
— all Perſons and Events from Eternity, muſt be 
(and no ſufficient Reaſon will appear for 


aſercing ſuch Predeſtination of a later Date) ſb that 


particular immediate determining Concurſe of God 
to the worſt of Actions, for rendring thoſe Decrees 
effectual, will appear to be an unneceſſary Doc- 
trine; and thereby both the Juſtice of God, and the 
Liberty and Accountableneſs of Creatures will obtain 
a ſufficient Vindication: Without fuch a Vindica- 
tion, what · ever Arguments we may employ to 


convince Men of Atheiſtick Principles, that it is a 


Thing very deſirable there ſhould be à God, will, 
I doubt, be of very little Effect. For certainly; 
it is not che Idea of a moſt intelligent and wiſe Be- 
ing, freely determining himſelf to Acts of Goodneſs 


and Juſtice, ''which frights ſuch Perfons ; but much 


— that of ſuch a Being as theſe Opinions repre- 


ſent 
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— ak Wilt of GOD. - 
indo Ange Ends ſuitable to his Nature, 
and his ſteddy Purfuit and infallible Artainment of 
thoſe — Both which evidently imply Perfec 
tion, and reſult from | the abſolure Invitiablenef or 
Im of his Nature. But as for his parti- 


mutabiſity 
cular Acts, and his Know t chereup· 
on, the Immutabilicy of n ſuch 
Invariableneſs With Regard to them, N, as A 
quite contrary ; for as * as rhetr wr abr frm 


be conceiv'd im 

rious Exerciſe of his I which Wich (in all ine. 
rent Caſes) is the Reſult of the itmutable Perfec-” 
tion of his Natidte. 1 at 


And as for the Attions of other B 


ret incapable 2 f 6 Di: 
e * in the - 
vine Know confiſtent with” he PerfeBion 


Immutabilicy l Nature. 8 wo 
trary, tis maniſeſtly a Point of Perfection to know 
Things as they really are; which yet can't be with- 
out ſome Variation in the Manner of Know 
anſwerable” to the Variation in the State of its Of 


4b. Arbiter Notion of the” Hil 
Perfection, confider'd eference to the Deity 


Fe 


Himſelf, * is Ha Idea is the neceſſary 


other 


Reſult of all o tions of the eternal 
and moſt perfect Bei ET confider'd. "For a 
Being which efentially and independently poſſeſſes à 


perfect Selfactiyity, — , and 14 to 
which three Ideas, N tions 1 
vine Internal Attributes a oth reducible) ij; 
with a juſt Reflection u ** SRO on, 
can't but be completely bap 
Al 1 Ha ineſs AN 
cence in the f 
ſome Good: Which be | 
fionate either to- the — 


68 An ene e. into * 4 7 
to the Eſlimation of that Good in the Mi of its 
Subject. From which, *tis evident, chat That ay 
can be a compleatly happy Being wh which both 
ſeſſes a perfect and permanent Good, and whoſe 
Opinion of it is ever agreeable to its rea Worth. 
As W the Eternal can't 
but be a pe Being 3,10. it is no leſs, 
Clear, that Hinaſelf is A, - Reaſon of his Com- 
cence and Happineſs; for as much. as his own 
Jature alone commands s whatever is good and va- 
luable. For ſince (as will be ſhewn hereafter) what-- 
ever elſe exiſts, could have no other real Worth but 
whit it deriv'd from the eternal and moſt, perfect 
Being; tis manifeſt: that what-ever Good is found in 
any other Nature, can no otherwiſe . him 2 
as a Communication from Himſelf: 
can no more increaſe his eſſential rap 
nne aire of the 
LT... ; 
The Epicureans. were ſo far from, imaginin their 
Deities could recelys al Accefſion to their appi- 
neſs. by concerning themſelves with Beings of an in- 
ferior Rank, that they thought it too —_ — Em- 
loyment, and a Fatigue inconſiſtent wi tj Re- 
pak, or Tranquility, which they concerv'd to be 
Ingredient of Happineſs. Therefore, in 
yu Cirility, they baniſhed * em cut of the World, 
pretendir . 3 no Place worthy of their Reſi- 
dence, and ſeated them i in certain 86 7 ae 
there to live in uninterrupted r 
neither to trouble themſelves nor. r by a too 
olficious intermedling with human Afar. TO 
Seats the Poet thus deſeribes. g 


as, neque onus Feil, neque. Nhl | N , 
ergum, neque Nis geri concreta P 
Cana cadens violat, * erque _— A 5 
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Talks andrew GOD: a 
— — — And happy Seats, 
Which Storm or violent Tempeſt never beats, 
Nor Snow invades, but with the pureſt Air, 
Aan wo D en gay aud fair. 
„ eie Cake. 
. K 28 sm 203 60 ! 
Thus oY Philoſophers'were Greed of 
their fictitious Deities ; if atleaſt it be not a Diſpa- 
ragement to that Honourable Character to call ſuch 
Men Philoſophers; who, though we ſhould in Cha- 
rity ſuppoſe them to have beliew'd ſuch Divine Be- 
ings, yet, like the Vulgar, fram'd them after their 
own Model. For though it "muſt be own'd, — 
they have rightly placed Ha — the Tri 
of: the Mind, yet in this were deceiv'd, 
* pos'd — ſuch Tranquility was abſolutely 
t with Action in ſuch a Being as the Deicy, 
— 1 was it to 
the moſt perfect Power ſhould” be ſubject a- 
or that the moſt 


perfect Underſtanding ſhould 
be perplex d and diſcompogd by too much Appli- + 
cation and Solicirude ! This was, in Effect, to min- 7 
gle the two Extremes, and to — nes 
the baſeſt of Thoſe Natures ag Fan peo 
leaſt perfe&t whi are the: laut pro- 
pente to Action. 

From all — genervl Conchulion is; that” as | 
nothing in any of che inferior capable of 
making any Addition to the Happineſs of the Deity 
(which can reſult only from the — ney of _ 
own eſſential Perfe&tions ;) ſo his 
ings, and Caring for e 
no S per _ V an i re? 
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| 8288 to conſider our Ideas of the 
Divine Perfection or 8 with Ree 
ference to other Beings as mere 
I. One of theſe we e's 
or Perfect Effective Power. By this, Ras oe 
no more can be meant, than an Ability to do ur pro- 
duce whatever is confiſtent in itſelf, —— to the 
Divine Nature, For to extend it farther, would he 
in Effect to aſcribe to the Deity a Power of cauſing 
a. Thing both to be and not to be at once and ino 
the ſame Senſe (for all Contradictions are reducible 
P 
à ſubſtantial Nothing. 
The proper Action of perlect effective Power, will 
appear ta have a twofold Notion, | via. cen, 
Greatian or of Suftentation. | 
By Creation, is here meant the Aredafiion of « 
Thing that before was not. By Suſtentation, we un- 
derſtand the preſerving ar nin. a in 15 


Ea or ne. 
10 that the true Iden uf ite Divine 
ciency i what we call Creative Power, we 
ä — Ing 
4 Creation. l 
poſe, to prove 9 
can be Der twill (evidently appear, 
that creative Pour can't but belong e 
and moſt Being. 
— ae order. to.a Preok of the 
Poſlibility of a Creation, to undertake; ta explain 
- the Manner of it, or to reduce its Idea to a Level 
with our Underſtandings. *Twill be ſufficient to 
reſcue it from the of Contradiction and Ab- 
For! take it, tis univerſally agreed, that 


Per- 


mo RTOMRARS7.” 


* POLL 


eas POET = WEE n 1 
perfect P extend on this | 
a Gain. hy wy 1 Ea 8 


kc hot Vilay bf Probes 0 
* ou F he Word ſuch as are derived 


the Nature of Succeſſion, the late Fanning of 82 : 
univerfilly ufeful, the pradaal Increaſe of Mar 
and other Atnimals, Sc. the Evidence of which Was 
ſafficientts oblige ſuch Philoſophers as preceded . 
ow, almoſt univerſally to attribute the preſent 
of Things either to che Agency of a, pow- 
erful and moſt Intelligent of el 0 foal. 
Hit or lucky Combination of the Parts of "Matter ; 
yet it ſetns'ro have been their Opinion, that the 
Matter of which it was form'd was eternal and inde- 
r This their Perſwaſion appears to have 
nded on the Obſtrvation of the preſent 
to Which, 


Courſe kel Nirurt and Art, ; according 


whatever is produc'd is made out of pre-exiſtent 
Materials. * it was that they eden * 
it abſurd to mer fo a 8 
1 r Fender "s out en or 
ra d ta N 

But tis ae 


loſophers, who could not, 4 ity. 
eee 
when they came to reaſon on the contrary Hypo- 
theſis, extravagant and fantaſtick enough. OG 
very Gentlemen who were ſo careful to avoid an 
Abſurdity (as they would fain have had it account» 
ed) on the Side of Rel were not ſo 


| in the Defente of Atheiſm. For rather than ſup- 


poſe this noble Frame of the World to have bn 
the Creature of a perſectiy powerful and intelli 
Cauſe, they choſe to father it on Chance, and 
turn the moſt ſerious Affair into a Game at | 
Rather than own their Relation to ame at Hagar, 
beſt of Beings, they choſe to level thernſe}ves wich 
the Brutes, to imagine that, like Inſects, they were 
E 4 originally 
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GR.) im kg And REY * 
they had never ena cKind, T 
cb, of mg before 4 ongly 
People; but here they e 
chute 928 think ec 2 4 wb 5 55 a, . 
tion, becauſe: Ties were not 5 85 
of the Work hey neyer had ſeen cf Abe the 
leaſt Duſt or Aton , how. then, could they 1 imagine 
a Generation of the pryerſe „ They, could. never 
obſerve an Artificer to make. any Piece 5 Work: 
manſhip without his 6 without = 
| ments; how then could they conceive the vaſt] 
of the Sun, the innumerable Stars, the maſſy Rock 
and Mountains, to have been the en of M7 
This Method of n ry like the Ar- 
ings of a Man bred in the 1 appt 
fe P Poſſibility of Sight, Sb uche on be 
told that there's a Place in he Ware, Where, if he 
came, he ſhould need 045 n his Eyes, and be 
immediately and di iſtin&ly nb! le of an almoſt infi 
nite Variety of Objects, each vaſtly bigger than him- 
ſelf, and many of em at very remote Diſtances: 
would not ſuch a Story as this, appear to him as in- 
cre 1775 as that of a "Creation from Nothing? 
Mig br h e not, with equ Reaſon, argue againſt the 
Poſſibility of ſuch a Relation, from che very Prin, 
ciples thoſe Philoſophers made uſe of againſt ſuch a 
Creation? As yet, might he ſay, I have been ſen- 
fible of but very few, Objects at once, and thoſe ſuch 


Ener en, eters contend, b BE ee 
e if: 


Exiſtence and: Nature of-GOD: — BK 


or Staff. per- 
ceiv d at a — — 3 either 
ſingle, or if more, extremely confus d and indiſtinct. 
What. Magick muſt there e Eyes, that ſo 
little Members ſhould; be capable of conveying che 
diſtinct Reſemblances of Fa — great Variety of bulky 
Objects at once? If it be reply'd, That che Eyes 
don't perform this alone, but witb the Help of a 
= bt.z yet what Idea could 
ſuch a Perſon have of Light di from that of 
bis Staff? And what Inducement could ſuch an Idea 
be to him to allow that to be poſſible, which by 
Arguments deriv d from his own. „be had 
before rejected as abſurd and incredible? 
But though ſuch a Perſon, if he (with choſe Phi- 
loſophers) — to admit for Truth or 
Poſſibility, but what is agreeable to his own Ex- 
er- g3, and upon a Level with the pro- 
Ideas of his own Mind, muſt remain under 2 
4 [h all the Reports — he hears of 
Sig t rejecting as Impoſtures, 
yet we, who have had the Ef ur Eyes alk 
ze rale A ten to come into his | 
pinion Ager 
This ought to convince us, har: there may be 
Poſſibilities in the Nature of Things, of which we 
are as incapable of fe Ideas, as ſuch a' Perſon 
would be of forming the Idea of Sight. And why 
may not Creation be ſuch a Poſſibility ? Why may 
not He produce from N , whoſe Eſſence and 
Action d on Nothing 11 we find ourſelves 
incapable of conceiving how a Thing which was not 
ſhould. begin to be, are we not incapable of 
| n 7 May ET exiſt fre 
Peginninge N + W 0 
0 


74 F 8 2 
We need only take a View of curſtives, to End 
Dee 
are inconceivable: to us. It can't de deny'd chat we 
perceive, we conſider and reflect, we confute and 
— 2 t we may CIV 
the 2 of the Univer as he Production of 
a 7. * | 
Sow thi: Pu A Oni; Ee 
doubt, we are no better acquairited with 
which impreſſes their 
aſs pany 


God moves Matter; and rived we admire we ean 
form no Idea of the Power by which he created it ? 
Our Imaginations have no other Materials to work 
on, in forming an Idea of the original Power, but 
ſuch as they derive from the Objetts we daily con- 
verſe with. But may not a Perfon who has an Ifte- 
riſm in his Eyes, with as much Reaſon contend, 
there's no other Colour but yellow, as we, who are 
ſo little acquainted with the World, that there's no 
nobler Manner of Actin dun ſuch as dar na“ 
Experience informs us of - 
_ Bur ſome will perhaps object, that a Prodution 
is not only inconcetvable to hater 
= Circumftances, but coficradicory, or abſo- 
oy 3 2 | 
,*twill be ww premiſe, Abe is 
4 very —— of Creation, to imagine it to 


be the Production of a Thing from Nothing, as from 
2 91 a 


"6 


Eniſtenae\and Natins-of -GO\D;" TW 
a material Cauſe: or Subject; Our Definizion of it is 
no other OI PL r 


ot before. - 1 
This, being conlider'd, I would A the 


Deity, in creating the World, bait Ether 
—— — a pre · exiſtent 
or had caus d it both to Be and not to Be, to 
and Nothing at the ſame Time, ſuch 
a Notion of it might have forne Right to the Chas 
of a; Oontradiction. But ſince by Creation 
no more can be meant than the, cauſing to be what 
was not before, this is evidently no more a Contrz- 


diction, than What we perceive to be done every 


Nochingg - „eee en 
Nut the Netw of luck Creation! be-no Contra. 
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he other Notion of the proper Action of ſuch ef. 

{Give Power as is included in the Perfection or Buf- 

faciency of the Eternal Being conſicder d with Refe- 
| Fance to other Beings as poſſible, — Foy 

tation, by which is meant the | 

us Exidlence. I rake it to be | rat's 


k es i Fe f ve Souls, p. 134. 5 
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i 76 An Impartial Enquiry" into the 
Z mere cauſing” a Thing to Be, can't infer a Neceſſity 
of its Continuance in Being. If the Creation of 
any thing ſhould im a Neceſſity of its future” 
that "Neceſſity muſt either 
from the Nature of the Creature, or elſe it maſt flow - 
from either the Nature or the Decree of the Crea- 
tor. Not from the Nature of the Creature. For 
then” twould be impoſſible even to that Power to an- 
nihilate it which at firſt produc'd it. Nor from the 
Nature of the Creator. For no eſſential Perfection 
of the eternal omnipotent Being can be imagin'd to 
infer the Neceſſity of a — Continuance to 
Eternity, but what muſt be ” conceiv*d to have e- 
Iy infer'd a Noceſſity of its Product ion from 
ternity. Nor, laſtly, can it proceed merely from 
eee For the Decrees even of 
che Supreme Being can have no Effect unleſs” put in 
Execution. But they can't be put in Execution 
without Power. And if not without Power, then 
the Exerciſe of that Power can be no leſt than whar 
is meant by the Act of Suſtentation. 

From the Nature of Suſtentation, tis eaſy co collect 
what muſt be the true Notion of Annibilation. For 
if a Creature can't: be conceiv'd to have any natural 
Aptitude to continue rather than to ceaſe to be, but 
muſt be ſuppos d to ſubſiſt entirely by a Dependence 
on the Power which originally -produc'd it;; then 
there can be 0 Neceſſity to imagine any poſitive 
Influx of Power to deſtroy it. Tis ſufficient to ſup- 
poſe a e of n ang which i it de- 

ded. 
The Ads denten 125 Sultetarin we term. d 
the proper Acls of Omnipotence. For the Power which 
is eapable of theſe, can't but be equally: capable of 
- all others on this Side a Contradiction: There be- 
ing no imaginable Degrees of Power between the. 


producing o or continuing a Sybſtance which way __ 
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- Exiſtence. an Nature of GOD. 77 
wth ings Thing bak to Bead or to Be 
E 
II. next 
ference. to paſſibie Effects, is that of Wiſdom ; where- 
by is (here) meant a perfe# Ability 10 and re- 
ein order in the mo}: eee are of the 8 
ud. In this Idea is not . — 
Intelligence, hun whatever ocher fleas: have a 
— to it ſuch as Imagination, Memory, 
All which are hereby aſſerted to belong» to 
the d Deity: but in a Manner agreeable to 2 
feQgian!} e en i d u o7 hoff vil 
„A Being copablacof producing no other than a 
Se ee Heap of Rubbiſti, without the. 
Power of contriving or diſpoſiog it ſo as might be 
conducive to ſome valuable End, could have no juſt 
Claim to the Character of a ſufficient Creator. Efe 
fective Power; ſingly canſider'd,) cam ſupply. only 
the groſs Materials, and -impreſs| a rude unbiaſt d 
| Motion: The ro:conceivee 4. Creator without: 
Contrivance and. Deſigns is td. ſink his Character 
below that — — ein 
ing could be no. Way ſuperior ud one of Eier- 
. —— the Dancing Lace, 28 wt 
an © as * 
123 Worte öl l ,» 0 
* ind with. Cootrivkmesi 
be enough to furniſh the Notiun af ar 
— tot, without the Suppoſition of a Su- 
rintending and Regulating: Power : Which chere- 
e makes the other Part of our Notion af Wiſdom. 
ichom be, 2 — Deſigne 
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bat may; be demonſtrated from te e 

fections already diſcover'd. For ſince the. Deit7 

was! eber a ſelf-conſcious; ſte, and omai- 
t Being (as was prov'd )- he could vor but ever 

y co nd — his oon Na- 
ture and Action, but in the general, the Nature and 
0 ible, By Conſe- 


upon all * bo | 

of Wifdomc: ot 1 oil by 1G 3, RVIIIGOS 00 15907 

_ Anorher undoubted! Periation of the 
conſider's 4 


juſt nom gave < | 
Ideas of Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
Deity, hays a. near Affinity 
dom being no other chan his Kno wletige conſider?d - 
with Reference to Practice. Therefore that which 
ſhall here be added concerning the Attribute of Om 
niſcience, will refer only to che Notfon, which its 
— 2 We = e form of Say 


19..30- bes 


well as all — he Patios, 
| beconſiderdias' oor ee ent to i * 1. Bob 
ſame Su may inſtruct us not 

eſſential Perfection of the Deity not 10m a 
on other Beings. Fot chat 
ſelf- — -qprmny Effende- is properly p 
on — 01 0 Ani N * 
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t cps, 5 — ER? 
— . 1 dba 
ee Ext of hs. 
t originally from the Nine 
Creatures, - but purely from the Liberty 2 
of che E Hes * . — 
Much leſs could that Knowledge Which the 
ever had of the furt Exiſtence Ne 
neral, infer 4 ence on the Creatures; * 
it müſt 1 | 2 15 entirely” 
to, much ar 
Fans 2 e eee 
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X7 E dp to Fill Ideas of the Divitid Per- 
_ feftion' 8 we dernier from the aldernton 
ther Beitigs as afwally rio Big . — Lacas 
denote no parrictlar Perfections of the of the” . 
1 nty choſe 435, þ 
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I. The firſt of theſe we 'obſety'd to be 4 
or Benevolence. Which, together with Govgrament 
and Providence, yields us a more ſenſible” Proof of 
the Truth of all our former Ideas of Gd. 
The Word Goodueſt may be talen either in a 2 
taphyſical Senſe; viz, as dens the ſame w 9 10 
eneral Perfection of the Divine” ature; br 4 ins 
al Senſe; ſo as to ſignify' a Notion bf our Minds 
derived from the Confideration/of the Exercife of 
certain particular Perfections of that adorable Nature 
with Reference to other Being. And tis in chi 
latter Senſe ve take it here. 20 


By Goat in-this Sante lg hire bee hs 
free Determination and Exertiſe of the Divine 


nd Power in creating and ining of ervin L 
World for the wit and ME = RY, 0 we 


That e d and Suſtentation, Sbndder with 
Reference to the Deity, are ed Acts of Goo 
proceeds from hence, that Meng are conceiv'd to 12 
deriv*d from the Perfection of the Divine Natüte, 
without any Conſtraint, or che teaſt Determination 
from any Thing External. 2013 fn Ten 

Had the Deity created and ſuſtaied the Wolldb 
an external Neceſſity, ſuch as the Stbictt ihagin'd; 
it muſt be confelsd. he would have been as' W 
meriting che Denomination of Good or Benevolent, 
as any Inſtrument” in the Hand of an Architect. 
But if we only ſuppoſe the Reaſons for endes 
and ſtill preſerving a World were ever ſuch. and 
clearly perceivd by the divine Intellect, that his 
Deity was never indetermin'd in that Relpect, nor 
— have omitted it in Conſiſtenee with the inieynal 
Perfections of his own Nature ; the Caſe muſt be 
allow'd to be very different. By this 
both the Liberty and Gebdneſs of the great Crea« 
tor are ſufficiently ſecur'd; as bow TORRE when we 
uten Liberty. N wo 

F Now 
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WE ug 
es. ah 
come under the Notion of Grodweſs, may be firmly 

1 from 5" HOaggy Erowene ere 
edgy I 15 F 

Ys aro pole emptation to 
Evi 58005 that could only proceed 
natural Imperfottion, or.cfrom Depravation ; from 
both which the. ſelf-ſufficient Being —— 
removw d. To imagine that the great Creator 


act eicher for no End at all, or ſor a chief End that 


was either Evil, or leſs Good, or Indifferent, would 
be vt —— 7 Wiſdom could 


act Imper i. e. Unviſely, without. the leaſt 
1 Ars 724 or Te ion. | 
By what has been ed, it appears, by the 


Way, that Goodneſi, as it agrees to the Idea of God, 
can properly be no other than the free or unconſtrain- 
ed Determination and Exerciſe of his Wiſdom and 
Power, as regulated by that original Fitneſs which 
is in the Nature or Circumſtances of Things and Ac- 


tions. For that there is an original Fitneſs and Un- 


fitneſs in the Ideas and Relations of ſome Things 
and Actions, muſt be conſeſs d; unleſs we will ſay, 
that it was as fit for the Deity either to have created 

no Inhabitants of this noble Structure of the World, 
or elſe Inhabitants neither capable of reliſhing the 
Pleaſure which its Furniture could afford, nor 
2 and prai 8 
created ſuch a Bei a — 
pable of both. "Tot >. 

To demonſtrate that the Deity has indeed acted 
according to the moſt perfect Notion of Goodneſs, 


it remains that we directly prove there has actually 


poſſible; or that this vaſt, orderly, and moſt beau - 


tiful Scene of Things was the Work of chat albwiſe, 
free, and omnipotent Being, who, though. indi- 
. gent 


Deicy muſt nerds 


been a Creation, which we before prov'd to be 


r . ]. 
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vitielp of the Word” *cotpar'd wich 


es eftabliſk®d in the Beginning 
* For if we take a confiderate Vi 


rceive, that W Al 55 
and aa Ve of 


e lay a «jul to f 
a Privilege as that ot an abſolure Neceſſity. 
hag The far greatet Part are e 1 YOu 
of Life, "Underſtanding, Liberty, fuch othet 
Petitions" as we have found Narfatvl it. a 
aſcribe to a Being that thus neceſſarily exiſts 
as for ourfelves, and ſach others a8 Gt 1 ink 
Refemblances of thofs Perſections, out 


and abſolute Incapacity of ſecuring ta's 25 105 
Poſſeffion of them, ate infallible 6 ar 
1 t to em throuph an 400 i Nece 


But if not through an ſolute Nang, then 
18 cart be only by Virrue of the Cavſality oy 
ori r Power; Which, as "WR formerly 
prov'd, be no lefs than Omnipotence; and that 
couktoriginalty tefide in 1075 but the Eternal 
whoſe Late a necefary, and w ; by 
o_ uence, poſſe Finn 7 nib Petfe&ons. ' 
that the Divine {> has not 5 ail. 
War! itſelf in rhe Creation of the Univerſe, 
is fill no feſs concern'd in fuſtaining ot preferving i 
1 equally certain. Tis clear from What we Bahre 


. 1 
* by 


be. 1 


* 


obſerv d, that a ure canꝰt ſubſiſt with. ab ſos | 


lute Independence. o exiſt thus 1e 

to exiſt neceſſarily in the moſt abſolute Senſe. ur 

abſolute Neceſſity of Exiſtence is by no Means a- 
rerable to the Notion of 4 Creature, "Therefore, 
nce the Cttzrures continde ro exiſt, ir cat be onß 

by a e on 8 of chat 9 

x 


ten? . 


ur if 


0 5 this i 

tis form of the Gauen, as well as the . 
405 of that Eternal Nature which is the Subject of 
that Power. For ſince. Nothing can, without, a 
Contradiction, be faid to act immediately on what 
is at a Diſtance, Zed oe cog univerſal 
= Effect of 


d . 


poſition IF 2 4 * LES be 
reaſonabl Tape e to be inoonſiſtent with. that fub- 
ſtantial, Diſtin&tion which is heceſſary to be aſſerted. 
between 7565 Creator and his Creatures. Hor the 
Creatures m ay. notwithſtanding,” very well be diffe-, 
rent Beings and Subſtances, in as much as they are 
not only, 1 1 the moſt Part, entirely deſtitute of 
ſuch ee as we have diſcoyer d in the Eternal, 
Being, but are, in the J. the ultimate Sub- 
jects of ſome or other e ty, which (as inclu-; 
ding Is Meer eion) can can't oy be -unapplicable to 
ſuch as Mobility, Diviſibility, Sc. 
17 indeed, with Spinoæg, we will needs conſine 
ourſelves to the ſtricteſt Notion of Subſtance, and. 
allow it to agree to nothing but what is. abſolutely 
independent, we muſt then, with Him, baniſh 
real Diverſity of Beings out of the World, and aſ- 
ſert but one Subſtance or real Being, and muſt, by 
Conſequence, allow that there's no other. but 
the Material Univerſe, But ſince, on the 2 
2 4 a, boon beſides the original or | 
Fong, there are Subjects of Attributes not 
nt, but contrary to His (ſuch as 


Car _ 


were rd above) conſequently, a as we muſt, 
not- 


* N * 


„ 25 
1 the moſt intimate Penetration, aſ- 
fert an immutable Diſtinktion between them and the 
t Being, ſo we may in the and no 
leſs proper Senſe, allow the Name of Subſtance to 
both For to be the ultimate Subjects of peculiar 
Attributes or Properties, is, according to the origi- 
nal Signification of the Word, to be diſtin Sub- 
farices This makes it clear, that Spinoza does no 
leſs than beg the whole Queſtion in Debate, when as 
a Foundation for his pretended Demonſtrations, he 
ſuppoſes ſo dogmatically, and without the leaſt 
Proof, that Nothing is properly a Subſtance» but 
what is abſolutely Wolf and 3 or, as he 
it, What exiſts. in itſelf, and is conceiv' d by it 
whoſe Conception does not need nar require the 2 
tion of any other Thing in order to its being form'd *-: 
Which he afterwards explains, when he tells us, 77g 
the very Nature of Subſtonce to exiſt, or its Eſſence ne- 
ceſſarily includes Exiſtence **. * And yet it is on this 
too {trait Definition of Subſtance, together with the 

tion of the Abſolate Tifniy of — and 

zlute material Plenum, (both which, we con- 
—— will be likewiſe ſufficiently confuted in the 
| Second: Part of this Enquiry) that the: A ene 
J of Spinoz#*s Creed ate built. LIE REN % ai, 
\ N 10 Wan Arne KI TY! | 
| „ Subtaniam itlig uo i / Pi, hoe 
C, 1 et W ra a 
2 — pi. in Bu Dilley; - 5 br po 
aturam Su tiere; , | 
ee Soft," Prop. 
F 1 ks Yarns. +4 1X! 
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WE nent Idea of de Divine — 
- Perfection with Regard to other 
; Aral „is derived from the Viſible 
ö 5 o be obſerv'd in the World ; and it ft 
f F 3 may, 4 


ar 
as 


2 
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2 
vivity, both is eo and in difbefng 2 
managing the Jeveral Creatures agreeably to pe: _ 
tures, for tbe mot effafdual, Attainment of them. | 
The great End of the all-wiſe Creator in the 
duction of the World, we may be aſſur'd, was 
uni verſal Benefit and Happineſs of hi Greatares accor- 
Fog to their ſeveral Gapacijies.. For, as we have al- 
l mes that the P jon. of his Nature was 
abſolutely. inconſiſtent with the P 
End id the Creation, which was cit 


conld-not be any. Goad ar Advantage to Him 
who was indigent of Nothing, and whoſe eſſentis 
— <LI K v— ol che leaſt Ac- 

10n. * e 

"The Ideas which his Wildom has -employ'd for 
— of his gr Ser 
appear to” D 1:11 

1, That ned: e e Confitutins and 
Hertel the ſeveral Parts of the World. And, 

2 t admi prudent Regulation or Govern- 
men of fach Pancofit es ego;arnithed with »-Prin- 
E Of born which in their 


der. LY 
* on * of theſe 2522 
we l ken ng 2 —— the uſual In 
ä 2 . 
1 — conſider others, [9 
— , ſuch as were abſolutely neceſ- 
Walde which — — fc — 2 
ed! 3 em 
not ſo ſi to be ub to Mon of Arheiltick Prin · 
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at preſent, deny it to have been poſſible (thoug 


E. 1 at 
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*. — as mere noceffiry Pre- tes to 
the preſent State of For, may an an 
Atheiſt ſay, We are not . ine che 
Effects of Chance to have been fubject 


rous Laws of Mechaniſm, e = 


motive Matter of the Univerſe combin* at the firſt 
into none but regular Models,” For ir is infinitely 
probable, there have been innumerable Woftds in 
the boundleſs Extent of Eternity, Which, by reaſon 
of their Confuſion and Irregularity, ſucceſſively diſ- 
ſolved into their original Atoms, a 
regular as this could be compos d. And even in t 
preſent Frame of Thu nn 
(in Conſiftence with our Prin: that che ſeveral, 
etch — ove OE fowl ip pos'd as 
now a to ing y PRO. 
that dee l Beings: have exiſted in | 
becauſe of ſome eſſential Defect in their itu- 
tion, ſoon returned to their dre . les, «gl 
wanting a Capacity to propagate t 
came extinct. N to des Scheme» Pate 
of that Character will be far from admit ſach 
Regularities as Arguments of Wiſdom and Deſigns. 
as conceiving them to have been no more than was 
he Comdanaint" of ha-Þut caſual. Ef. 
fefts which' he ſuppoſes to have ſurvived the inũ. 
nite Numbers that have long: fince periſhed. 

We ſhall therefore not only omig ſuch Inſtances of | 
Wiſdom and but ſhall gratify our Epirureen 
ſo far, as for the to admit his Principles of 

unintell Matter and eternal Motion. 
We'll even fi e (what we have likewiſe beard ö 
to be falſe) thar this Motion was 4 capable Prin rinciple 
of Variety. Upon theſe Suppoſitions we ſhall Ms 


P 
finitely improbable) that after innumerable 
dur encounters and pc rar of the Pans 7 


by 


9 


any eee Hons er 


Matter , ſuch a Frame f Things might have chang'd . 
to reſ 125 ſhould have had noeſſential Defect orBlun+. 


der in 5 but ſo much pre and Harmony, at 


v * | 
8 * 


leaſt, as Was necefary, to the Subſiſtence hoth of the 
whale, and its ſeveral, Parts:; which 1s indeed the 
ytmoſt the Epicurean Pr les are qualified 40 1 


cou for with the lea 8 of Reaſon. 
Th Regal for thele oe of Beale. we ſhall 
pect, that 0¹ ur Adyerſaries will grant it to he 
vi Nor reaſondble-to chncude, clude, that a moſt wiſe and be- 
To t Cauſe, if 197 5 „ would, beſides what was 
| Secefiiry to the bireSubl ence of his Creatures, have 
leſt ſome Characters afhis a Wide and Goodneſs im- 
preſs d upon em, ſufficient todiſtinguiſh em from the 
wild Effects of Gase etre vente that if it 
can be made appear 8 875 preſent Frame of Things 
(beſides the e neceſſary to its Subſiſtance) 
95 much Character 01 ildom and Goodneſs every 
where fegible on it, they Il own it far more reaſonable 
ot 'believe they \ were A 2 and 22 — 
of ſuch i Being, than the. random 
4, Motion and Impulſe. | 
F of "thi, we ſhall. offer a few 


194 NF | 
ng, that alt n Ages, che 
1 the niverle, by y an internal Principle of 
dtion, might at ft, by mere Chance, Conc have com- 
bin' d into Somewhat like ike a Wor yer 7 Far, — 
ſbhably be'imagin'd but that this V 
might ee in no fundamental o 
in its Conſtituti on, yet) would 5 been 1 fall — 
Deformities and Irregularities in Things n Selle 
to the Subſiſtence ei of, the whole, or of any of 
its Parts. Men of irreligious Principles might then, 
without Doubt, have gjou gratify d wi all the 
various. Toſtances of Blunder, 9 and Irre- 
| oat that can be 7 in Conſiſtence with the 
nfticurion of the Wor , and the Life of * 
* 


* 4, 
' . * 
— ” — > + — wh N 
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Bes ed e 1» 4 9 
But hat Pains muſt —_ (vainly)-take to diſco- of 
ver one ſuch Inſtance in the preſent Frame of 1 
Things? And how- e an — — : 

muſt it-needs be to an Atheiſt, who has any | 
neſs for his Pri to be at the E of ſo 
ities 3 


* * £23 + p 
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much Labour to iſcover Defects and 
in that, which to an unprejudic'd : Obferver, till - 
— more admirable, and —_ will never fail = 
to fu new Arguments, ſufficient to morufp 
his Pride, and ſhock his Infidelity ? 

To inſtance only ina fow Particulars which may * 
ſeem the moſt exceptionable. 'Y 
If the Craggineſs and outward Deformity of Rocks ' 

and Mountains offend: his Sight, a little Enquiry will! 
be ſufficient to convince him, that theſe are not to 
be attributed to a Defect of Skill and Contrivance, 
but are partly owing to accidental Cauſes, (ſuch as 
Earthquakes, Tempeſts Inundations, Sc.) and 
partly to be aſcrib'd to Deſign. For they may be 
conſider'd as the Foils of Nature, whoſe: Deformity 
is wiſely oontrin d to ſet off che Beauty of her no- wa 
bler Parts. 2 ij 

If the ee Nature em vid ß -, 
Beauty and Regularity, a Microſcope will foonitungs —_- 4 
deceive him, and his Contempt into Wonder >" 
and ——— For many of theſe diſcover  & 
more ſurprizing Characters and Signatures of the 
Divine Wicdont than moſt of its larger Produce 1 
tions; ſince in + theſe we ſee all thoſe Miracles in a » "xl 
— 4 —— which we uſe to admire in the, -* _ 
of the more bulky Objects. 5 
Thai ve lad upen the Seeds of Planes, we ſhall” We” 4, 9 
find they; are-nv other than the —— Mi: 4" oþ 
nature. So that their Procreation is, in Reality, 


nothing elſe but · Nutrition and Growth of Part. 
The * has been obſeryed enn — 
of en . ig. 22 7 

| It a * 

: "I 
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| Abe e n peig tkeir 
very Defects, (which yet ate only comparative) will 
yield an Argument of Contrivance and Deſign. For 
e fone Fare of the Wor been abſolutely uſeleſs 
ome orld ſe in * — 
* or W An che Surface | e e 
yet ia mor fr Cow wa want their proper ht 
tants, 
"ihe ok jade e fn 
Planets, and view the wide Spaces of the 
with the united Glories of innumerable fix d 
Stars, h&11 ſee little Cauſe to that theſe are 
not difpos'd into regular Figures, but ſeem careleſly- 
ſcattered like Seeds u pms ron For this foem- 
Diſorder may to repreſent ſomethi 
| — noble and majeſtick, and which more ſenſible 
ſtrikes the Fancy than the moſt regular Models of 
human Art. Beſides, tis plain, 5 


Station, nor the Imperſection = 
permit us to view the Heavens to the —— 


tage. Tis probably but as 4 Point, if | 
with the remoter Spaces of the World, which om 
our Proſpect. From whence — — little 
Reaſon to attempt ta form an Idea — B. ay 
a Ant to judge of the Dimenſions and Beauty of 
Earth by what may be obſerv'd 4 Mb batt 
But how beautiful an Idea of thoſe remoter Spaces 
would che new Philoſophy give hien, which, with ſo 
much Reaſon, from the Analogy of Nature, con- 
cludes the fixed Stars to be che Centers of ſo many 
* lar Syſtems, and as ſo many Suns 80 diſtri- 
B 2 and Heat to their peculiar Planets? 
Ti eſis would repreſent the Uniyerſe to 
ö him Aſſembly of innumerable Worlds, each 
full 
An 


H 
as an 
of rhe 


Marks of the great Creator's Wiſdom, 
ranged at Diſtances the molt | regular and convenient 
can be imagin'd. - For *tis not doubted — 


dies, For it is nat unreaſonable to think; that à ve- 
ry exquiſite Figure and Contexture of Parts may 
ſometimes cauſe none of the maſt agreeable Impreſ- 
ſions on our Senſes and Conſtitutious, This may 


Deformity, to che 2 
Inſtances of Regularity and De- 
fign may appear fuperſiuous. Of chis Sort are the 
regular Shapes and che Colours of divers Stones, and 
Plants which are found naturally ed an ] 
Canl- Slate. The wiſe Author of Nature has noſett 


3 " 


E 


3 12 it might ſo have happen! d, that i 
Univerſe 


. V 
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SBaun's Light, we ſhal 


2 An'\Impurtiat” Euguiy m le 

+ of Blunder and Deformity, yet, tis indonceivable; 
on the Hypotheſis of Epicurus, that every Thing 
ſhould be ere the Bo; as/in the pref 1 < 
ſem of Thi As, 
1. That Nothing ſhould: be vithout its Cel The 
Obſervation of the World long ſince oblig d the 
Philoſophers (though, ſome of em, not very par- 
tial to the Cauſe of a Deity) to confeſs and lay ir 
down for a Maxim, That Naturo does Nothing — 
vain. 

*F'were a ridiculous cada a Diſco- | 
very of the Uſefulneſs of every Thing in Nature, 
which is ſo various and exuberant in her Productions. 
It will be enough, if we can manifeſt the Uſefulneſs 
of ſuch Things as are ſubject to common Obſerva- 
tion and tence. For if none of theſe are with- 
out their Uſes, we have all the Reaſon in the World 
to conclude the ſame of all others. | 

We ſhall ſingle out ſuch Inſtances as may ſeem 
the moſt unaccountable. o 10 2 

Though the Qbliquity of the Earth's Axis may 
feem irreconcileable to Mathematical Exactneſs, 
we are to conſider, that to this we owe the 
aud uſeful Variety of Seaſons, and the fitteſt imagi- 
nable Proportion of Heat and Cold, Light and 
Darkneſs, that is poſſibly conſiſtent with the _— 
of the Earth. 

Il it be ſaid, the Ober Planets are ſet ee 
Diſtance from the Earth, and by Conſequence, are 
the leſs capable of ſupplying the Abſence of the 

if ſee Reaſon to believe, chat 


tis was ſo order'd to prevent a greater Inconvenience 


+ than that of Darkneſs, viz, the Deſtruction of Plants 
and Animals by exceffive and - diſorderly Tides or 
Elevations of the Sea, which are obſerved to depend 
on the Motions —_ Neighbourhood of thoſe —_— 
Bodi oi 5 
2 Ws { N p ORs | | , Q 
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MY kn od - of. GOD. 8 
— Fir d Stars (though many of them ſeem to 
nly to twinkle, and appear to be almoſt 
inſignificant Members of the World, as either a 
* — or a Glow - worm, yet) we partly owe the ſo- 
lid Advantages we reap by Navigation; not to 
mention the greater Advantages of Habitation, Con- 
venience and Delight, which they (or at leaſt the 
Planets, which from the Analogy of Nature, we 
may probably conclude do attend them) may 7 
to innumerable nobler Beings than ourſelves. 

To the Mauntains, which ſome have = 
ted as the Wens and. Excreſcences of Nature, we 
oe che moſt pleaſant Proſpetts, the moſt delicious 
Wines, the richeſt and moſt uſeful Metals, Mine- 
rals, and other Foſſils, zand that which is more than 
all, ee of navigable Rivers and Foun- 


NEE for thoſe vaſt Quan- 
tities of Vapouragrhich. refreſh and fructify the Earth, 
and for our ſpeedy and commodious Paſſage to 
the remoteſt Nations. Both which Bleſſings we 
muſt in a very great Degree have wanted, had the 
portion of the Waters to the dry rwe 
ſiderably leſs than at preſent. 

If - Poiſons are ſometimes deſtrudtive,, yet — 
ilfully prepar*d, they become beneficial, and the 
Means to preſerve Life, when Food i ey OI a 
that End. 

To Woirtwinds and Thunder. we owe the Diſlpa- * N 
tion of: Peſtilential Steams, che cheanſing of they 3 
Air, e | 

11 Mort, if the Air be ſometimes the Vehicle of 
Infection and Blaſting; if the Waters be render'd. 

unſaſe by Rocks, Quickſands, and Whirlpools if 
the Fine be prone to  Conflagrations ; if the Earth, 
ſometimes trembles, and ſwallows up its Inhabi- 
tants; neither are theſe without their Uſes. If ic, 
was fit to implant in us che Principle of Fear, it 
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og An Iupari ee , 
could not be amis to place us among fach as 
are apt ſotnetimes to extite and exerciſe if. it be 
nacural to Men, is Creatures, to be of 
capable of Degeneracy, then whatever contributes 
— — 3 
Ce, prevents 4 3 
comes itſelf an Advantage. But what could re 
been & more effectual Curb on Vice, or Spur to- 
Virtue, than that which is apt to remind ds bo 
eaſily the Elements may be arm'd us to out 
Peſtruction, and the very Supports of our Lives 
become the Inſtruments of our Maker's uftice? 5 
2. Tis till leſs conetivable on the of 
Epicurus, how the ſame Thing ſhould have been dif- 
pos'd for fuch Yariety of particular Ufes as may be 
obſerv d in the World. o 6dtain a great Nember 
of Ends by as few Means as may be, is the 
Point of Wiſdom. But an be imagi 
more admirable in this Reſpect, : 


rected by Reaſon, 1s ſteals of alf other mu- 
ments? How Advantages do we owe to the 
Eye, the Ear, andthe Tongue? And, if we take a 
deeper View, and look into che rhinuter Parts of 
which theſe are compounded, what can be more ad- 
- mirable than the Variety of Aims and Intentions 
that may be- obſerved in each. The feveral Uſes 
of the Structure and Poſition of each ſingle Muſde, 
have been computed by Galen, in his Book Dr Fr. 


ocher ſimillar Parts; but eſpecially 


the Members, ant fuck Parts —— oth 
2 Tex it is nor to be doubted, but that a 


Yet neither can fuch Bw 
be imagined to have been of abſolute Neceſſuy to 
the Subſiſtence and Preſervation of Animals 
4. Tis no leſs-ynaccountable by the Hypothieſia 

r mn that ſo many different Parts ſhould ſi 
ficly, and harmenioufly conſpire to one common L. 
How different are the Parts that contribute to Mos, 
tion and Nutrition in Man and other Animals Yes; 
how fit is their Poſition, and how exquiſitely regu- 
lar is their Action? But what is chicfly to he noted 
is, that all theſe Parts were not ahſolutely neceſſa- 
to the Acts thetſelves, but only to the Perſea 
tion of em. For had the leaſt Part been wanting, 
would have been im or irregular; and yet 
ſhould others havebetd added, they could not have 
bern better d or improv'd. | Mn might have 
been capable of Nouriſtiment without the Aſſiſtanceẽ 
of the Tongue or Spietle 3 but then it muſt have 
d more Zane ae een een ene 
| of ;Flighti 
irecti of its Tail; but 

chen it would — fly — 
g9- 


»*, 
22 


- "2 . n 
9s An Impartial 2 imo is 
govern'd. And by the Addition of theſe (how in- 
conſiderable ſoever they may ſeem in'themſelves)-the- 
Acts are fender d ſo perfect, that the Wit of Man is 
incapable of making the leaft Improvement. 

5. *Tis ſtill — 4. — by the Principles of 
Epicuriſm,that thing ſhould be d, 

dy er Uſe, but fr Ganz. The Ba. 
ties of Nature need no Artifice to varniſh and ſet 
them off. Tis a ſufficient Acknowledgement of 
this that the moſt admir'd Artiſts never propoſe to 
excell; but to imitate it. The naked Eye may con. 
vince us of the exquifite Colours and Proportions of 
the Parts of the World ; and the Micro- 
ſcope will ſurprize us with the far mote admirable 
Structure and Symmetry of the leſſer. But in No- 
thing is this Beauty more remarkable than in Ani- 
mals and Vegetables. Yet ſure none can be ſo ab- 
ſurd as to imagin, that mere Colour and Proportion 
in the outward Make of their Bodies was of abſolute 
Neceſſity to their Subſiſtence. Nor is it a Jot more 
reaſonable to conclude; that the ſo curious Embroi-' 
dery of the Veins, Arteries and Fibres, in their in- 
ward Conſtitution, was thus neceſſary. For a skilful' 
Anatomiſt or Botaniſt knows how to ſeparate divers 
of thoſe Parts without the Deſtruction of the Sub 
ject. And yet fuch Beauty and Exactneſs in the 
ourward and inward Make of Plants and Animals, 
is not only every where to be met with in the 
World, but both are diverſify d almoſt mim, gd? 
beyond Imagination. 

6. Tis equally unaccountable by chat Hypothe.' 
ſis; that the moſtin6ble and uſeful Parts of Animals 
ſhould always be either well ſecur d, or Ale double; 
Thus the Heart and Brain, which twas requiſite” 
ſhould be {i are lodg'd in the interior Part of che 
Body, and a ih fortified with the Bones of the 
Head and Breaſt.” The Lungs and Kidneys, though 
likewiſe placed within the Body, yet, becauſe by -_ 


8 0 ON the End that if jy Obſtroctions, or 


wy 
other Miſchief, e 22 TER 


more than thoſe in the former Inſtances. 
1 — e al g Lee af 

0 sf 

e be avoided. As the great 


bee Ong wih Rr Sh 40 
or Mem- 

red arr hen —— no leſs ſpa- 

F, witch to the them- 
ſelves. As is no Part but what has its Uſe ' in 


the general, hows none but is. ſuited to the 
ticular. State and of the 
which it belongs. *. — Animals, whole. | 
Make or; Conſtitution has qualified them to be the 
conſtant Inhabitants of che watry Element (which is 
not ſo fit for the Conveyance N N . | 
to want the Inſtruments pro orming of 
Sounds. And —— 2 
both Jaws have but ane Stomach,; ſince in them 
more would have been ſuperfluous, and unneceſſary 
to Digeſtion. Whereas, had the Epicurean Hypo- 
theſis been true, we * have expected to have 


ſeen 


to g 
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ſeen all imaginable Inſtances of Supxrfluity.as wel 
as of Defect, 


But here 1 appitticnd It tray be d. that 
ers of theſe Inſtances of Contrivanct and Deſign 
are to be obſerw'd in ſuch Animals ann 2 II 
bred of Putrefaction and Moiſture. 

But admitting there are fuch a $5] that 
chen Make or Conſtitution yields eq 
of Wiſdom and Steil with that of po i Midge, 8 
ey idently moſt reaſonable to conch from 3 
that they hkewiſe derive their from 
or intelligent Cauſe; And ſo mu 1 . 68 
cauſe Wiſdom is ever moſt illuſtrious, when it pro- 
«duces a regular Effect from irregular or indiſpos'd 
Materials. At leaſt, no Adtmirer of Epicurus can 
imagine ſuch a conſtant Regularity wh is obſery'd 
In thoſe Animals, S pu — 4 — 4 
'edterable Confiſtence with his own Principles, which 


ſuch innumerable Blunders to have happen'd | 


at the original Coalition of the Parts of Matter. 

FTꝛeet that this Opinion is a great N „ fuf- 
ficiently clear from the Diſcoveries of divers of the 

Moderns, who have made it appear, that there is 

no Animal produc'd in the preſent Courſe of Nature 

bur by Means Tn other Animal from forme pre- 
exiſtent Sced. 

Others will perks aps allow the endet Inſtances 
of Wiſdom, but will chuſe to aſcribe them to an 
eternal material Anima Mundi, or Soul of the World. 

But this Notion of a Soul of the World is no other 
than'a corrupt and diſparaging Idea of God, and has 
already been edel. 


TLaſtiy, Others will poſſibly meet wich the 


* Spinoziſts, to that long ſince exploded Hypothefis of the 


Eternity of the nt Frame and State of Things, 
and will pretend to reverſe the Edge of our ＋ 

ment, by producing the Regiltariy 3 and other 

ſections of the World to prove it to be that neceffa- 


ry 
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ty Bring which we formerly diſcover'd, and got 
Effect of Wiſdom and final Cauſes. But this Con- 
ceit has likewife been abundantly confuced ready, 
when we demonſtrated the Exiſtence of 2 Being pot 
ſelſed of all poſſible Perfection, be e dcn 
Exiftence of abfolurely neceffiry Matter and Mo- 
tion, and Ini the the Felt and Reality of a 
Creation. And perhaps it needs, no better Confu- 
tation than that of the Epicurean Poet Lutretiut 
himfelf, arguing from the late Beginning of 1 | 
an the Tnventior of Arts and Sciences, 

— A nulla fuit Genitalis Oh. 
 Yerrariim'&t Cel, fone terns 1h 

"Cur Noh a Bellum 


alti ſuoſue Res cectnere Poetæ F 
But it the 8 ternal, grant Eb 


1 


No! Toer bew! 
Wiy then ho 5 our Poets Songs 8 
en e ot that of roy 2 
CREECH. 


Ih 


2 "M2 che whole, it - he confel&d 'by _ 


ſuch "as eher dd the leaſt Obſervation and Reflec- 
tion, that the Mk every where abounds with 
ſuch "Charadters and Impteſſes of inimitable Wiſ⸗ 
dom, as make it Infiitely reaſonable to conclude it 
Se Aa ade a perfectly wiſe and beneficent 


II Thi other of thoſe Medi cinployed by the 
Divine Wiſdom for attaining its gfeat Ends in the 
Creation, we obſerved to be that admirable Regu- 
lation or Government of Tuch Parts of the World as 
are furnifh'd: 2 a Principle of Life and Action. 

This we ive to be different, according co 


the Diverfity of its Subjects; which are eithet 99 55 
or ben The Government of the former is by 
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Laws, of the latter by Inflinffs, We: ſhall begin 
With the latter. | | vs £2 HY 
If we view the Actions of brute Animals in ge- 
heral, we ſhall perhaps ſee little Reaſon to believe 
they proceed either from an innate intelligent Prin- 
ciple, or from the mere Mechaniſm or Texture of 


their Parts. 15 7 


1. Not from an innate intelligent Principle. For 
' tho? divers of thoſe Actions, to which they have a 
natural Inclination, bear a near Reſemblance of Con- 
trivance and Deſign, yet their Invariableneſs ſuffici- 
ently diſcovers them not to be the Effects of Reaſon. 
The Productions of Reaſon are wont to be diverſify d 

to an almoſt infinite Variety. If all the great Ma- 
ſters in Architecture were ordered ſeverally to com- 
poſe the moſt exquiſite Model of a Royal Palace 
that they could contrive, we ſhould find the Models 
as diſtinguiſhable as their Authors. Or ſhould the 
moſt celebrated Orators in the World undertake to 
declaim on any particular Subject, *tis great Odds 
whether any two of them would be found exactly to 
agree in their Methods and Materials. Whereas in 
the moſt admir*d Performances of Brutes the Caſe is 
very different. - Birds of the ſame Kind, in the ſame 
Climate, build their Neſts of the ſame Materials (if 


procurable) and in the ſame. Form. The ſeveral 


Communities of Bees, without any preceding In- 
ſtruction, frame their Habitations in the ſame Man- 


ner, as well as ſubmit to the ſame Method of Go- 


vernment. And (which is no leſs conſiderable to our 
Purpoſe) they are unimproveable as to ſuch Acts as 
they perform by a natural Propenſion. We may 
E as eaſily teach à Stone in its Deſcent to de- 
cribe Circles, or any other the moſt regular Fi- 
gures, as a Bird to build its Neſt, or a Bee to com- 
Pole its Cells, by a new Model. And though, as to 
other Acts, towards which they have no natural 
Propenſion, ſome Brutes are capable of Improve- 
ö ment, 
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ciple, but may be ſufficiently accounted for from 
the Mechaniſm of on Bodies, For Ex- 


erciſe producing an Aptitude to Acts, we 
may fitly reſemble — Tricks of Brutes to the Mo- 
tion of the Fingers on a Muſical Inſtrument; which. 
frequently is regular enough, though —— 
without the uſual Attention or Perception. Yet, 
2. Mere Mechaniſm, or the Structure and 
a of their Parts, ſeems no ſufficient Cauſe Fall 
the Operations of Brutes. This may appear from 
the Variableneſs of ſuch unimprov*'d Actions of theirs 
as don't from any natural Propenſion. As 
ſome Actions of Brutes are natural and uniform, ſo 
others are ſo ſtrangely diverſify'd,- that they ſeems 
near a · kin to ſuch as are voluntary, Which Obſer-/ 
vation may be made 2 with Reference to 
ſuch Animals as are ſeemingly m rfect, ſuch as 
Apes, Beavers, &c. but even with eſpect to ſuch 
as are commonly reputed the meaneſt and - moſt. 
contemptible. If we look upon an Ant-hill, or in- 
to a Bee-hive, we ſhall find thoſe little Animals al- 
moſt as differently employ'd as the Inhabitants of a 
Cicy: When, at the ſame Time, they are every 
way beſet with the ſame Objects, and, for ought 
appears, receive the ſame Impreſſions from without- 
A ſufficient Proof that the Diverſity in their Actions 
ought not to be aſcrib'd to any external Im 
working on the Mechaniſm of their Bodies, but ra- 
ther to ſuch an internal vital Principle as directs the 
Motions of . thoſe * perform non range Actions 


in their Sl 
1 1 diſtinguiſh the 


- We may — properly 
Principle of brutal Action by the Name of Phanta+ 
; ſince this, even in ourſelves, is found to be di- 
ſtinct from Reaſon, and yet to be a vital Princip'e 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from mere Mechaniſm. | 
4 1382.54 . % Nau 
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Now as Reaſon: is the governy 
Man, ſo. Phantaſy is of Brutes. And as the Dictates 
of every Man's Reaſon, how different ſoever in Mat- 
ters of leſs Concern, on gran Difficulty, are com: 
monly uniform with Reference to Actions of the ut 
moſt Conſequence to the general Welfate of Man- 
kind, and are wont to come under the Notion of 
Las; ſo in Brutes, the Impreſſions of Fhantaſy, 
how different and variable ſoever, in Caſes of leſs 
Concern, may yet be obſerv'd ta be uniform, when 
they directly tend ta the Benefit and Preſervation 


af their greſpective Kinds; and they are cummonly 


call'd Inftini#s :: Which Inſtincts are in ſome Reſpects 
the ſame to Brutes, that Laws are to Men and other 
intelligent Creatures. Such are the Inſtincts of Gra»: 
titude to Benefactors, of Aſſociation for mutual De- 
tence, of Proviſion for their young, and the like. 
And herein is the Wiſdom of the great Father of 
the World moſt clearly viſible, in that he has im- 
1 ſuch an uniform Principle of Action in thoſe 

leſs capable Agents, which ſo directly tends to the 
Attainment of his moſt: beneficent End, che univer- 
fal Welfare of the vital Part of his Creation. 

2. The other Method of Government inſtituted 
by the wiſe Author of Nature, is by Laws: Which 
Government is twofold ; either of particular Perſons, 
or of entire Communities. Its Foundation is the 
abſolute Propriety of the Creator in his Creatures 
antecedent to Conſent or Contract. Its original 
Rule or Standard is the Nature and Will of the 
Supreme Governour. Its immediate Inſtrument is 
Reaſon; or that Faculty of comparing and con- 
necting Truths already known, in order to the Illa- 
tion and Diſcovery of other Truths before un- 


known. 


pears from hence, that there are (as we juſt now 
pbſerved) certain uniform beneficial Pictates of Rea- 


ſon, 


Principle of 


— 
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ſon, with Regard to Matters of the. higheſt Con- _ 
cern to the Welfare and Happineſs of fn 
Creatures, grounded on the natural Relations of Fit 
and Unfit, diſcernable in Things and Actions, of 
which eyery ſuch Creature, acting like himſelf, can't 
be ignorant, ſuch as Benefits are to be gratefully ac- 
knowledged and retalliated ; the general Good. is to be 
induſtriouſly . promoted and maintain d, and the like. 
Theſe Dictates of Reaſon are qualified to be a Rule 
of Action and a Standard of the Conduct of Life. 
Hut whatever is qualified to be a Rule, with Reſe- 
rence to the Actions of Creatures, can be no o- 
ther than a Lau with Regard to the Deſign of the 
-reator, whoſe immutable Intent (as was prov d) 
can't but be the univerſal Good of bis Creation. 
In the Subjrets of * 8 are two prin- 
ci ifications to be diſtinguiſn'd, Reaſon and; 
Liter: Withoue he former they cans be quali 
fied for the Knowledge of their Duty; without the 
latter they Ag duly diſcharge it. Where a ſuffici- 
ent of either of theſe is wanting, or incapable, 
of due Exerciſe, there a Government by Laws would 
be ludicrous and inſignificant, Where both , concur: 
in the requiſite Perfection, they found an immediate 
Obligation to Obedience; though poſſibly wich 
ſome Variety proportionate to the Degree: of the 
Perfection af each, From this Obligation reſults 
the Suppoſition of Rewards po r and 
of Juſtice in proportionin iſpenſing them. 
Which. ap 2 — 3 ſame Foundation and 
Reaſon with Government. itſelf, wiz. The abſolute 
Propriety of the Creator in his Creatures, and the 
ſupreme Perfection of his Wiſdom, which can't but 
ummutably incline him to act in Conformity to the 
States and Capacities of his Subjects, and to that 
original Fitneſs and Unfitneſs which is in the Na- 
tures and Circumſtances of Things and Actions. 


r 0 23 


- 


But of this more will be ſaid anon. ; 7 
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Were there no natural Laws fo univerſally pro- 
mulgated, Man, the moſt noble of inferior Beings, 
who, by Reaſon of his great Capacity, is qualified” 
for ſuch excellent Purpoſes, would become far more 
miſchievous than the Brutes. His Wit and Contri- 
vance, when free from Obligation and Reftraint, 
would r oon degenerate into Craft and Cir- 
cumvention 
Limits but thoſe of his Power; and an Ability 


hurt would be reputed a ſufficient Warrant to fo. | 
Every thing would be meaſur'd by Appetite, and 


all the Virtues would ſhrink into the narrow Prin - 


ciple of Self. intereſt: The Effects of which would 


be as various as either the wanton Caprices of Fancy, 


or the uncertain Fluctuations of the rougher Paſſions. 


All Men would be Tyrants to the inferior Crea 


tures ; and each Man (as far as conſiſtent with his 
Ability and his preſent Notion of Intereſt) would be 
ſo to another. And in ſhort, every thing would tend 


to a State of War and Confuſion, as far as the pre- 
dominant Principle of Self interelt 3 and the natural 
Inclination to Society would permit. Which makes 
it evident both how neceſſary ſuch Government is 
to the great End of the Creator (viz. the general 


Good of his Creatures, and how unſuitable it would 


be to his Wiſdom (and by Conſequence, how im- 
poſſible to him) to grant Men a Diſcharge from the 
Obligations of Reaſon. 

In attempting to make ſome Diſcovery of the 
Methods of the Divine Wiſdom in that Govern. 
ment which is defign'd for the Prevention of theſe 
M iſchiefs, we ſhalf firſt endeavour to form an Idea 
of it as it regards Particulars, and then add ſome- 
thing with Reference to it as it regards Commu- 
nities. 

Though the Wiſdom of the beneficent Choate 
in the Government of particular Perſons as fuch, 
may well be en in a great Degree inſcrutable 


by 


is Ambition would know no - of y 
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by us, yet from the Conſideration of the PerfeQions 
of his own Nature, and the Nature and Circumftans 
ces of the Subjects of this Government, compar d 
with our Experience and the credible Tradition of 
former Ages, we may, queſtionleſs, by the careful 
Uſe of our Reaſon, attain ſome tolerable Satisfac- 
tion. In order to which we ſhall proceed by Steps, 
illuſtrating the Diſcoveries of Reaſon by the Conſent 
- Teſtimony of the Scripture Revelation. 
1. s evident, as we before obſer#d, that tbe 
— End or Deſign of the wiſe Governour of tbe 
World, is the univerſal Welfare and Happineſs of bis 
age according to their ſeveral Capacities. 
rom hence we may clearly deduce the moſt no- 
ble Principle of civil Society, viz. That Men are not 
born for themſelves alone, but that in all proper Caſes 
we ought to ſeek the Benefit and Happineſs of of others to' 
the utmoſt of their Power, For it is an indiſputable 
Point, that the higheſt Perfection of Creatures can- 
not but confiſt in the neareſt poſſible Conformity 
to the natural Perfections, as well as Will of their 
Creator, who is the moſt perfect of Beings. But 
this Conformity can't” be without the Practice of 
whatever is good and virtuous, and beneficial.” For 
that the Perfections of God immutably incline him 
to act in the beſt Manner, was prov*d when we treat- 
ed of the Divine Liberty : And that the chief End' 
of all the divine external Acts was the univerſal Good 
of the Creatures, was ſhewn in the Beginning of this 
Chapter 
2 20 it is the Property of perfect Wiſdom tot ey y 
propoſe the beſt Ends, but to chuſe and employ the fitteſt 
and moſt conducive Means, ſo we need not doubt but” 
the wiſeſt of Beings makes Uſe of ſuch Methods of G- 
vernment as are moſt" conducive to his great End (the 
general Happineſs of his Creatures) in Conſiſtence with 
the Perfection of bis own Nature, and with the States 
and Capacities of bis Subjets, ? 
3. Con- 
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3. Conjequently, 3 
been lo expoſe the Happineſs of any. of bis Creatures to 4 
perpetual Hazard: Since this would be to expoſe his . 
great Deſign Io the continua Danger of @ Defrart. 

4. bc 1 ſince 40 at Creatures are under 4 
natural Obligation ta ws. of | Reaſo v 94 fine 
their ſupreme Happineſs could not but depend an their 
free. Obedience to thoſe Laws (as. was prov'd 1) and -, 

fince the Exerciſe of Freedom or Liberty in imperfect 
Agents could nat be without a Lad 1 Bille, 
it can't be ſuppos'd to have been the B of the wiſe 
Governour of the World altways to —.— 225 ſupreme 
Happineſs on ſo precarious and baza a ee, 
bat a, a Free Obedience. : | 

5. Let a total Determination or Neceſſitation of intel- 
en, Creatures to. Afts of Obedience, is abſolutely in- 
canfeſtent with the very Nation of Government by Laus, 
enforc'd by Rewards and Puniſhment, and conſequent» 
ly with the great Creator's Wiſdom in ae Hem. - 
fer ſuch Government. 

This is agreeable not only to Scripture and Dow: 
ſon, but to Experience, and ſufficiently accounts er 
the Permiſſion of Sin in the World. 

6. Conſequently, whatever Opinion ſuppoſes fuch N. 
ceſſitation and is totally deſtructive of Liberty, is alike: 
inconſiſtent with the Nation of Government by Laws, and 
the Nature of the great and beneficent Creator. by 

+ Such, it is humbly conceiv'd, is the Opinion of 
an abſolute and - particular Forcknowledge, as ſup». 
pos d to be founded on particular abſolute Decrees 
of all Events both good and Evil,-and an univerſal 
efficacious Concurſe. For this plainly infers an uni- 
verſal exrernal Neceflitation, which can't but be en- 

tirely deſtructive of that Liberty or Freedom of Ac. 
tion in the Creatures which is requilite in a State of 
Tryal. 

— 6 for ſuch who ſuppoſe an abſolute parcionlen 


eternal Forcknowledge of all Events as future with 
du 


r roy 
founding it on abſolute Decrees 8 
ow Coocurk i apr to their amen! 


fition * 
can't r en 
decreed, if its future Exiſtence. would 
certain, and certainiy foreknqmm, though n 
Decree, had been) chis at leaſt is cheat, that 
is certainly on determinately focekpown, | ls. 
- known to be fix dor — tes cis 

clear, that e | 
Liberty, (whaſe very —.— the Þ 
we have proved to include 
had no fixing or mERY 
Conſequence cannot be affirm? 
jets of a certain ar 
without a 

It. „„ 
142 be foreknown only in ſuch a Manger as. 

Natures admit; particularly, that Effects can 
be no otherwiſe foreknown than in their Cauſes. IF 


the Cauſe be neceſſary (or certainly determin'd to. 


produce its Effect) then indeed the Effect may be. 
certainly or determinately foreknown, i. e. it may 
be foreknoyn as certain or determin'd ta exiſt.” Fon 
Inſtance, when we fay an Eclipſe is certainly fore- 
known, we can only mean that it is by- 
the fix'd' or. eſtabliſh'd Order and Motians of the. 
Heavenly Bodies. But if, on the - contrary, tho 
Cauſe be properly contingent, or ſuch as is not fix- 
el. but either may or may not produce an Eſſect 
(ſuch a Cauſe as is every Man who is completely 


free ar eee to act) then the Effect being 


— — : 
eke, 
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conti „ indetermin'd, or uncertain, can be no 
other wiſe known than as contingent, indetermin'd, 
or uncertain. For to ſay an indetermin'd or uncer- 

tain Event was certainly or determinately foreknown,” 
or (which is the fame) was foreknown as certain or 
determin'd, is to ſay that it was foreknown not as 
irſelf but as another, i. e. that it was not foreknown 
at all, even while we intend to affert it to have been 
foreknown. 

Tis true, ſome are-plear'd wo/obje, that's ooh 
tain abſolute Foreknowledge makes no Neceſſity of 
the Things foreknown. But *tis conceiv*'d, that 
tho? it does not make, yet it ſuppoſes Neceſlity, and 
is therefore inconfiſtent with human Liberty. For 
as a certain Knowledge of Things t is found- 
ed on a preſent ty of their (fince cis 
certain, chat what Is, cannot but Be while it Is) 
fo an abſolutely certain Knowledge of Things fu- 
ture muſt pre-ſuppoſe' and be founded on a Future 
Neceſſity of Things: For there's no other Founda- 
tion of an abſolute Certainty but Neceſſity. Where 
fore, a certain abſolute Forcknowledge of all Things 
and Actions, if admitted, can't but pre-ſuppoſe'an 
abſolute future Neceſſity of = Thipgs and Actions, 
and by Conſequence, den poſition of ſuch Fore- 
knowledge can't Fe de Gefiinle * aſſerting an 
abſolute and univerſal Fatality 3 which, (as Dr. 
Clarte * freely confeſſes, ) Abſolutely deſtroys all 
Religion and Morality, and tends more to the 
4 Diſhonour of God, than the denying him a 
<«- Foreknowledge, which (on Suppoſition that ſuch 
Foreknowledge and human Liberty are inconſi- 
eſtent) would be impoſſible, and a Contradiction to 
4 conceive him to have; and the Denial of which 
« would, in ſuch Caſe, be no more a Diminution 
of his Omniſcience, than the denying him the 


* 
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« Power of working Contradictions, nene 
e his Omnipotence 
What the DoQor adds concerning the eternal 
Certainty even of free Actions, grounded. on the 
eternal or neceſſary Truth of all Propoſitions rela- 
ting even to contingent or indetermin d 1 has 
been already conſider d, Chap. vii. where, we prov'd, 
that — Truth ſuch Propoſitions contain d. 
could be no other than conditional, and by Conſe- 
quence, no ſufficient Foundation of an abſolute or 
certain Foreknowledge. . 
Nor can the certain Foreknowledge of 
or l Events, * s humbly ee ) be 
d from the Scripture Prophecies. Scri 
1 be reduc'd to three Sorts, They 
are either Revelations of what is 5 Tha preſent (for 
a. Propheſy is not always of future I ) or elſe 
they are conditional Threatnings of nts, or 
Promiſes of Bleſſings for certain Actions c . 
ly dependent on Man's free Determination, or elſe 
they are Declarations of the abſolute Decrees of 
God. But there's none that can be Feng: 2 | 
abſolute Pro 1 of what was y 
indetermin'd to exiſt, ROM ikewiſe to 
tice, that ſome ſeeming Prophecies, are no — 
Sham Declarations of the uſual .— of Events. 
Yer I am ſenſible, there's a Text or two which 
may ſeem to import a particular certain Foreknow- 
ledge of contingent Events. One is, Pal. cxxxix. 
2. Thou beboldef my — afar_ off. But this is 
by the beſt Interpreters to be ſpoken of 
Knowledge of preſent Things, even = moſt 
ſecret, in Oppoſition to the Apprehenſions of the 
Vulgar, who are apt to 4 — the Deity as ſome- 
what afar off, or at a Diſtance from us and our Af - 
fairs. Thus Montanus and Pagninus. , And the Ara- 
bick and Etbiopick Verſions render the original Word 


from afar, and the Hriact, from an bigh. Accors 
| dingly 
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Gegly wee, thus cry rg it, Deus inteligif - 
Cogitationes noſtras procul, &c. God underſtandeth 
our Thoughts afur off, i. e. though he may ſeem to 
be far abſent, and to human Affairs, yet he 
does not fo reſide in the Heavens as not to ſee what 
zs done upon Earth. By the ſame Manner of f. 
rn the 
Sons 'of Men. F 
And then, as for that — made to the falſe 
Deities, Jaiab Ni. 23. Shew the Things that are to 
come hereafter, that we may know that ye are Gods; 
the moſt natural Senſe of the Words in their Con- 
— of rs to be this: By changing the ordinary 
ature, and determining and foretelli 
22475 . in themſelves contingent, give Proof 
rb Sovereignty amd anal Dominion in the World, as 
bs be tconmmunicatle Prerogative of that God on whom 
all Things depend. So that it feems'or 2 
_ Gots Sovereignty in decreeing future 
ny natural determinate Foreknowledge ately 
Events, This will Peas * by 
— the Inſtances given in the preceding Ver- 
ſes, ſuch as ſbe oh of Rivers in Nigb Places, and 
PFotmtains in the Midi of the Valleys, &c. which are 
all ſo many Inſtances of God's Sovereignty over the 
World, and his ſole Prerogative of influencing or 
changing the Order of Nature at his Pleaſure. 
7. A Determination to Future Obedience (in a Man- 
ner agrreable to the Nature of an intelligent Creature) 
ene ent on a Free Obedience in a State of Tryal, is 
Sig bly ronducible to the End, and therefore moſt ſuitable 


to the Charatr of the wiſe and beneficent Governor of 
tbe World, © 
ppoſition of ſuch a Determination as this, 


The Su 
not only ſecures and promotes the great End of the 
moſt beneficent Creator, but admits a ſufficient Uſe 
of che Creature's Liberty. And as it is very con- 


en to Reaſon, ſo it is exactly agreeable to the 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Scheme. For the Scriptures ſuſſiciently in- 
timate, that ſuch of thoſe nobler Beings (known to 
us by the Name of Aagels) who — their In- 
nocence in a State of Tryal, were favour'd with a 
Confirmation in Obedience and Felicity. And we 
are aſſur d that this will be che haf y Cale of ſuch 
other intelligent Beings, as ſhall ight Uſe vf 
their Liberty in the Time of their a *in. 


8. Tis very agreeable to the Wiſdom of the 
-Governour, that the State a + Tryal d de , bn. 
Latitude, to yield Room to An ond Amendment 
in Caſe of Tranſgreſſion. 

This is ſufficiently confiſterit with u Scripture 
Revdation. For there's no Reaſon to 
conclude, that the Apoſtate Spirits (though in very 
different Circumſtances Rem drt 0e doom'd 
to Unhappineſs immediately on their firſt Rebellion. 
And 'tis manifeſtly agreeable to our E 
whoſe whole Life appears to be ordinarily no other 
than a State of Tryal. For that it is not the final 
State of Rewards and Puniſhtnents, is moſt evident 
from the preſent unequal Diftribution' of Things 
which is in Reality ſuch as has given Occaſion to 
ſome either to doubt of, or ta deny any divine Go- 
vernment. For che Truth is, there can be no pre- 


ſent Government of the World at all, or at leaſt it 


cannot be worthy of God, if there be no equal Re- 
tribution to be expected in a future State, But that 
there really is a Government of the World, and that 
this Government is worthy of God, has been al 
prov'd. Therefore ſuch a State of Retribution 1 
certain. To make this yet more clear, the 
of God in creating and governing the World was 


the Good of his Creatures. The Good and Happi- 
connected 


neſs of intelligent Creatures was plainly 
18 See The cr nus Religion ſanded n Reef. L 
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with a Practice agreeable to the Divine- Nature and 
Will. But ſuch Practice, in the preſent State, is in 


many Caſes fo far from rendring Men more happy 
that it rather expoſes them to greater Miſeries and 
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Infelicities than others. The plain Inference is, 


there- muſt be a future State of Retribution, where 
the great Creator will ſufficiently attain his original 


End or Deſign, and where his intelligent Creatures 


ſhall receive according to their ſeveral Practices and 


Deſerts; and by Conſequence the preſent. State is the 
State of Tryal, and not the final State of Rewards 


and Puniſhments. 

This will aſſiſt us in unravelling divers Intricacies 
in the Conduct of the Divine Government. For if 
this Life of Men here upon Earth be no other than 
a State of Tryal, we may ceaſe to wonder that ill 
Men are not always puniſh'd here, nor the virtuous 
rewarded; or that the impious ſo frequently abound 
with ſecular Advantages, while the virtuous are di- 
ſtreſs'd and the Objects of Contempt. For preſent 
Proſperity or Adverſity can't, on that Suppoſition, 
be either good or evil in themſelves, but may be in- 
differently either the one or the other, according to 


_ their Aſpect and Influence on the future State:: 


Which, as is moſt evident, may be very different, 
28 chey are either abus d or improv'd. 

Tis therefore very conſiſtent with the Wiſdom of 
the ſupreme — — to allow his Subjects (as he 
uſually does) the free Uſe of their Faculties, and to 
ſuffer Effects to follow the Influence of their imme- 
diate Cauſes, without frequently interrupting the eſta- 
bliſh'd Order of Nature. T was very fit that Riches, 
Honour, and Reputation, ſhould uſually be the Ef- 


fects of Induſtry and prudent Management; and 


that the contrary Effects ſnould proceed from the 
contrary Cauſes, without any iar Regard to 
Perſons or Circurhftances. For Prudence and Indu- 
ſtry. are political Virtues, and naturally tend to the 
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Good of Society, though they may be ſometimes ; 
exercis d by Perſons morally vicious. But indeed 
when Induſtry into Ra 4 hs Vio- | 
lence, and Prudence'into Craft _ 3 

then their Permiſſion is le 
to — — of the divine Government; 2 
the Government bf free Agents) yet it may be ſome- 
times very ſuitable to the Wiſdom of the beneficent- 
Governour of the World to in ſe, and to cauſe 
ſome Variety in the uſual Series of Everits. But Ex- 
perience aſſures us that this does not always happen; 
and but very ſeldom when theſe Vices don't ſo ini- 

mediately tend to the Deſtruction of Society. For 
as to the Actions of particular Perſons towards each 
other in this preſent Scene of Things, we find dem, 
for the moſt Part, to reſemble the celebrated Games 
among the Greets; wherein every Man was it 

ted to exert his whole Skill and Activity, and in — 
of Victory, received his Reward, not according to 
the A of the Perſon, but thar of the Ferfor- 
mance. 

9. An Interruption of the State of 7554 by a De- 
termination to certain Ads, which ibe Divine Wiſdom 
may have judę d fit to be decreed for the general Good 
either of 1 whole World, or of entire Communities, is 
— very en to our Lies 2 this Divine 60. 

Of this Sort, tis humbly seeed. are all bett 
human Actions as may be certainly prov'd to have - 
been abſolutely foretold in Scripture. For though 
ſome of thoſe Actions, conſider d in their immediate 
Circumſtances; without Regard to their remoter 
Conſequences, may ſeem to have been morally evil; 
yer, with all due Submiſſion, it appears to have 
been in no fort inconſiſtent with the Perfection of 
the ſupreme Governour to pre-ordain them in order 
to a much greater Good. For though we, who ate 
en ſubject to a __— Will; we, who have 

no 


appears to bel. Ts 4 7 it 3. yet, 
i append, the Caſe is widely different with 
77 we 25 N ce will perhaps 
his, if it can in a due Light, perba 

| "This e. Expedient towards the re- 
moving. of many, Difficulties which have caſt ſo 
thick 4 © Parket on divers Acts of the Divine Go- 
verument. To which End 1 ſhall humbly offer the 


folloving Remarks. 
. *Tis clear, that the Notion even of mere! naty- 
wi Ex il does not in its being any real Detri- 
ment to the Governour of wy World. When 
therefore we meet with ſuch Expreſſions in the Scrip- 
ture Revelation as ſeem. to aſcribe to him the Paſ- 
ſions of Anger and Revenge, or to intimate that Sin 
is any Diſturbance to his Repoſe and Felicity, tis 
agreed by all ſober Reaſoners, that they are to be 
underſtood as ſpoken in Condeſcenſion to human Ca- 
acities. | 
ye II. 'Tis agreed, that no human Act is in itfelfcon- 
fider'd either morally good or evil, but indifferent. 
If therefore any ſuch A0 becomes either good or 
evil, it myſt be on account of its proper Circumſtan- 
ces and natural Conſequences 4 or by reaſon of the 
Relations it acquires. Nom though the original 
Reaſon. why the Notion of moral aur Evil be- 
affixed to any, particular Relations of natural 
At, is not. the mere arbitrary Pleaſure of the Dei- 
20 but his very Nature, yet tis that. Ferſection of 
his Nature which muſt be conceiv'd to have an im- 
Influence on the Government of the World, 
do be the Standard of all moral Evil whatever : 
Fuck Frm We have obſerv'd to be Aer. 


re- 
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e er 
or Evi „ We it ſeemy, 
conſider © in al its Relations, or view it in all its 
8 — — ng- 

with reſtrance to this governing 
Passen of che wear Los ofthe World, wz. hw 
4 org Airing vide betie Thing | 
51 If che Ad bork in im proper immediate cr. 
cumſtances and remoteſt natural Conſequences be a- 
greeable to the Notion, and conduciye to the Ends 
of the divine or moſt Wiſdom, tis chen 


in the compleateſt Senſe morally good, or fix to b 
ordayf'd. 6/45 "26 
imenedt» 


2. If the Act be difigreeablle in jtoproper 
cc oe Notien of the divine Wil- 
F temoteſt 
natural Conſequences, thongh it comes not up 
to the compleat Idea of mom (oodach: ar F 
yet 'tis not to be te e or abſolutely 
unkit to be ordain'd by „ e 
Obligation to che contrary; Bur 

3. If in the laſt 102, a8 Act des Helter A er- 
able to the Notion o che Divine Wiklom, Bor gen- 
ducive to, but deſtructive of its great and moſt he · 
neficent Deſigns in the Government of che World, 
then tis morally evil, or abſolutely unſit. 

So that moral Evil appears to have rap Ain 
Notions ; viz. a Diſſimilitwde or Diſagreeableneſs 
to the governing Perfection of the great Lord of the 
World (his Wiſdom,) and likewiſe a Tendendy to 


fruſtrate his moſt beneficent Ends in the of 
it: Of which only the latter has 1 the 
Nature of moral HII. 


III. It ſeems cleat to me, that Holinaſ and Ful 
(cho“ uſually conceiv'd as diſtin& Perfections eſſen- 
tial to the Idea of God) are not, in Reality, diffe- 
* n 2 conſider d dy 


{ 


| 
* 
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Conſequerice are not to be the Standards of out 
Farmer of moral Evil as diſtinguiſhed from that. 

If we duly reflect, we ſhall perhaps ſee Reaſon to 
conclude,” that by the divine eſſential "Holineſs, No- 
thing ele can be meant but the general indetermin'd 
Rectitude or Perfection of the Divine Viſdom, where- 
by the Deity immutably perceives and inelines to 

what is beſt and, fitteſt in governing the World, 

For this is plainly the Reaſon of his Abhorrence or 
Diſapprobation of moral Evil, as being . 
contrary to the Ends of his Government: Whi 
Diſapprobation is uſually conceiv d as the immediate 
Reſult of his Holineſs. | 

And then as for the Attribute of Juſtice, it can 
be no other, it's conceiv'd, than the Divine Wiſdom 
confider*d as particularly determin*d to an equal Re- 
tribution. For ſuch mination is plainly the 

Reaſon why the great Governour of the World is 
conceiv'd to be uncapable either of acquitting the 
impenitently guilty, or of finally puniſhing the 

ely innocent: Which is the compleat Notion of 
uſtice, as concern'd in the preſent Argument. 

The conſidering Holineſs and Juſtice as eſſential Pro- 
perties in the Deity diſtinct from his Wiſdom, has 
not been without its Inconveniencies. Particularly, 
this appears to have confirm'd many in the moſt ri- 
gil Predeſtinarian Principles. For imagining it to 

* neceflary that all the Divine Properties or Attri- 
butes ſhould be glorified in the Creatures, and look- 
ing upon Holineſs and Fuftice as two diſtinct eſſential 

Attributes, many (quite contrary to the Tendency 
of our preſent Argument) have proceeded fo far as 
to infer, that twas neceſſary Sin ſhould be ordain'd 
for the Glorification of the Holineſs and Juſtice of 


God in puniſhing it;'*® 
. A From 
+, * Maccov. Diſp. x7. p. 11. Loew Miſerecordie a Foſig⸗ 
nianifeflande nullus fuiſſet futurus, fi Peccatum non rig 
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From this Account of the Nature of moral. Euil. 
as well as of Holineſs and Juſtice, it ſeems clearly 10 

follow, that though the Supreme Governour can t, 
in Conſiſtence with his Holineſs and Zuftice, (i. c. 
the Perfection and Exereiſe of his Wiſdom) pre- r: 
dain an Act morally evil, or an Act both in its 
immediate Circumſtances and natural 2 
directly tending to fruſtrate the Be Hot 
his Wiſdom i in the Government, of the World, yet 
to 22 ſe him to pre- ordain an Act or Event A. 
a. tg in its immediate Circumſtances, but, at, the 
2 time conducive to thoſe Ends in its remoter na- 
tural Conſequences, is no Way inconſiſtent with the 
l the maſt 7u/t and Holy (6. e. GA: 
et) © W | * 
More — U ſuch a Pre ordination can: t. 
*tis_conceiy'd, be inconſiſtent with the Holineſs of 
God (or with the indetermin'd Rectitude or Eerfec- 
tion of his Viſdom) ſince hereby he only uſes the 
22 conducive Means for the Attainment of the beſt 
Which is ſo far from being co to his 
als, chat it yields us the — 9 Idea 
of it 

Nor can this be inconſiſtent with his Juſtiæ 0 or 

his Wiſdom conſider'd as determin'd to an equal Re- 
tribution) ſince in caſe of the Pre- ordination on ſuch 
an Act or Event for the general Good, the particu- 
lar Inſtrument or Inſtruments can't merely on that 
Account be capable of Guilt, or liable to Puniſh- 
ment. 

To clear this, we may lingle out the famous Ex- 

ample of Judas. 

As for the Act of Judas in betraying his Maſter, 

the Scripture ſays, cwas not barely by the Divine 


Piſcator contra Schaffman, The. E e Deum non ops 
habere Peccatore, opus eo habet "ad —— Gliriam 


, viz. tum Gl, ti in 40 non refipiſcente dammanab, 
ym Ghriem Terre, reſibiſcent: 1222 


3 Fer. 
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Permifion,” but by tht diterminate Counſel and Fore 
knowletoe 8% And not only fo, but our Sa- 
viour 25 med to have foreknown who ſhould = 
tfay him, and at what Time. But how m * 
conteive chis Predetermination both of the A 
the Perſon to have been conſiſtent with our Notion 
of the Divine Government? If we confider the A 
in its immediate Circitriftances and nearer Conſe- 
ces, tis certain there could be nothing more dif- 
Able to the Perſtetion of the Divine Wiſdom, 
nor more directly ten ing to fruſtrate j its great Ends 
in the — World. If then n ths De- 
termination of Judas to ſuch an Act was nevertheleſs 
conſiſtent with this governing Property of the ſu- 
preme Lawgiver, (as all who believe the Scrip- 
tures muſt allow) it follows that it could be on n 
other Account than of its remoter bs args 
than which none could be more conducive to th 
univerſal Good of Mankind, nor conſe uentlx to the 
5 of the great Ends of the wine Wiſdom 
in the Government of the World. 

If it be ſaid, that this was a moſt ten Act of 
Judas I own it became ſo by the accidental Cir- 
cumſtanees of Malice and Covetouſneſs, to which he 
was remarkably inclin'd ; as the Scri cure but ' roo 

plainly Mere ber ſtilin guns ef and a De- 
vi ; which Circym Sg 1 — will ima- 
pine to have been the Effects of of the Divine Pre-ordi- 
nation. So that the Cafe of Judas, in this Reſpect, 
appears to have been much the ſame with that of the 
Ifaelnes on another Oecaſion. Theſe God had com- 
manded to chaſtiſe the People of Judab. Which 
Commiſſion they readily execured-; and in ſo doi 
they can't be ſaid to have been criminal. Yet *tis 
pou they became ſo by the accidental Mixture of 
5 yr _ Revenge > ago Execution. 3 y- r= 4 

we were ſevere ima yy. t 

oy ves rely repre Mie, 
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Bretbren with a Rage that reach'd i Heaven. 
And though Judas himfelf, when he ht a- 
gain the thirty Pieces, ſaid, I bave Jinped in that 
| have betrayed the innocent Blood; yet this is no ſuf 
ficient Proof of his being liable ro Puniſhment mere- 
ly for the Act of Hetray ing. The Cale of Judas be- 
ing ſo peculiar, we may ally concerts was igno- 
rant of his State with Reference to the Divine De- 
cree. Wherefore finding a great degree of Malice and 
Covetouſneſs to ny e en the Pk. he 
was apt to imagine theſe to have been t Principles 
from whence ic originally proceeded. 
If the Apoſtle Peter calls the thirty Pieces rhe 
Reward of Iniquity ; this can prove nothing. For 
being the Reward of an Action, attended with AG, 


Impieties as by Accident render d it a ſinful AE 
they might very well be term ' d te Reward of Ini- 
quity. LS Oo ante 
ot, may ſore ſay, 1s nor Sin defin'd by the A. 
poſtle to be the Tranſgreſion of the Law ? And was 
not the betraying of an innocent Perſon to Peath 
ſuch a Tranſgreſſion? I anſwer, The Law was de- 
fign'd as a Rule to ſuch only as are free Agents; and 
conſequently, in = Caſe wherein an Agent is ung- 
voidably depriv'd of Freedom, his Act can't juſth 
be reputed a Tranſgreſſion. But in this Caſe Judas 
ſeems to have been no free Agent, but a mere In- 
ſtrument irreſiſtibly actuated by an nal Influ- 
ence; and therefore this could not, dong conſi- 
der*d, be reputed his own Act ; nor could he by 
Conſequence,” or be liable to Puniſh- 
ment mere] N. fx Account. And as far the So- 
vereign of the World, who appears to have abſolute- 
ly decreed the Event, and permitted the Tempter 
to influence the Act of Judas, *rwas no We in 
him; ſince he had an abſolute Right of Dominion 
not only over Judas, but over the Bleſſed Jeſus as 
N bk 


F ths, =" 
* 
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his Creature. Such Pre-ordination. was neither con: 
trary to the Perfection of God, as proceeding from 
a moſt wiſe and beneficent Intention; nor to his re- 
veal'd Will, which we may well conclude. was de, 
fign'd as a Standard of Action in ordinary Caſes on- 
ly, or ſuch wherein 15 Creatures are alonę Eager 
ned ; not in Caſes | o peculiar as thus, Mir he 
| Deity vas ſo particularly intereſted, 

is confeſs d, the Apoſtle Peter tiles the Ag; of 
Judas a Tranſereſion., But this, tis humbly con; 
ceiv'd, can't 80 be meant of the merely executing 
that which was proc rmin'd to be done, and to 
which he was not only pre-ordain'd, but ſtrongly 
influenc'd by the Tempter ; but rather of his execu- 


„ * © 


ting it in ſo. 8 Ma anner, pix. with a Br 


the like may, rhaps. be ſaid. of the Perſons who 
were chiefly inſtrumental to our Saviour's Cruci- 
fixion, who, as 'the ſame Apoſtle ſays, had by 
wicked Hands crucified and ſlain him. 

If Judas be term'd. the Son of Perdition, chis ma 
not import his being predeſtina ated to eternal hs 
tion merely o account f betraying, his Lord; an 


Ag, an Fj f which. he a not to ha 
been free Qn EA contrary, N conſider'd, i in 15 
8 it Appears, to import no more than his 
Nan re-ordain” 1 periſh, or to be loſt out of the 
r of the Diſciples in the ſame Senſe as, thoſe 
mo are loſt out of the Number of nber. gre 

fa id to periſh from the E 2 

"If our Saviour ſays, Luke xxii, 23. The Son of 
"266 Foeth as was determined, but Moe ia that Man 
"by whom be is betray d, Ac, "Yet eben this cant 
neceſſarily import OE, Sinfulneſs and Guilt of the pure 
"Att of e but may very well be cpnceiv'd 
to be ſpoken with Reference, to thoſe, concomitant 
W (Xs LSE and e Which * ee. 
fy 


39 
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faw; already Harbour d in the Breaſt of Judas, wha 
vas then upon the Point of putting it in Executi 

Jo conclude, If our Saviour, Jobn xix. 11. f 
ing da Pilate, tells him, Thou couldeſt baue no, Power 
over me, unleſs it was given thee from above; * 1 
fore he that ary ly omg nga 6 Sen; 

his is agreed xp0 to be meant of the High - 
| Puch Cajaphas (who immediately deliver d Jeſus tq 
babe 7 not of Judas. Which Caiaphas, by ma- 

delivering him, may well be ſaid to have 
greater Sin than Pilate, who with only a cri- 
_ T Weakneſs and Compliance, order'd his Exe- 
cution; eſpecially ſince Pate, without the Action 
of Caiaphas could have had no Power over him. 

Whoever oppoſes this Hy will find, ir 
difficulr to propoſe another ſo agrecable to our No- 
00g of 5 and ſo conſiſtent with be Flender N 
ä hriſtian Revelation. 

TN Are pots yew to have been the. Caſe of 
Judas, and perhaps the Perſons chiefly concern'd - 
in our Saviour $ Crucifixion yet a like Pre-determi- . 

nation is not neceſſary to be ſuppoſed. with Regard 
to all other Actions and Events appearing in their 
immediate Circumſtances to be evil, which are men+ 
tioned in the Scripture Prophecies (much leſs with 

to all Actions and Events Whatſoever, as 
ſome aſſert) but only in Caſes, extraordinary; and of 
great Importance to Mankind. 

Tis agreed that the Scripture Prophecies don't 
7 impart a determinate Certainty of che Event. 

Prophecy, though abſolutely ang particularly 
expreſs? d,; may. yet op a 8 Condition on 
which. the Event is ſuſpended, Such, for Inſtance, 
was the Prophecy of againſt Nineveb. * 
ſuch was chat of the Captivity of the Jewiſb N 
tion, and the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Nebu, 
chadnezzar.. Though, the Terms were abſolute, yet 
a facit Condition, viz, ee is PIE ta 


* 
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. From whence 3 infer 


2. iat and rs hn. — | 
=" TS 2 
Some other Prophecies relating Li 
tions, are no more than 7 "of 
Searcher of Hearts, knew to be actually exiſten 
Example, When David ask*d Counſel 1785 
down to Neilab, and whether 
in that (Caſe the of the Place would deliver 
him up to Sau? God anſwers, They will deliver 
thee up. This needs not ſignify that God had de- 
creed their delivering him; but only that he knew 
their Purpoſe, at that Time, 'was to deliver him up 
if he went. So when Ezekiel received his Commit 
fion to terrify the Jes from their evil Practices, 
God immediately adds, Te Houſt of [rae will' uo not 
bearken to thee, i. e. I know fron reſent Reſolution 
is obſtinately bene not to obey, Por if thefe Words 
- muſt be underſtood to'im Certainty of the E- 
vent by Virtue of a ing Deere then both the 
Prophet's Commiſſion, and thoſe moſt pathetick 
Invitations o turn and live, which were afterwards 
made them in the Name of God, would be ſuffici- 
| ently unaccountable. And thus, as to the Prophe- 
cy of the Riſe and Progreſs of Amichriſt, ps it 
does not neceſſarily import any more in that the 
3 who knew the Myſtery ee e 
15 begs ready to work (as the MA inti- 
on, hy y for a Tryal and 1 
his People, an partly as a Puniſhmes to gon 
if they opſtinately perfiſted, permit the E- 
Jo procged till it might meet apo Pu- 
Which Sort of Prop Velen er 
may be Confider'd as the Means 2 the 5 
Governour (as a moſt wiſe Phyſician) ſometimes wa 
eber for the 1 Prevention or * of thoſe Diſeaſes 
REY : 1 to 
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to which the greed mere tet, or” 7 bao dv 


it is expos d Such 
A nos are — even — ttyl] ay 


to retain Men in their Duty 
to the 0d ol che World. And though, in the Re- 


velations, we have a Declaration of the Methods de- | 


hgn'd by the Lord of the World for his 
, ood ater; 
tai Order, according to ſeveral Periods; yet 
ia the rms Cin may haye been on 

d conditionally,” (viz. In eile the Evil thou 

fpread and become inveterate'; } or the Pr 
e e Ro 
ſpect (ar leaſt not with Refpett to the contitued 
Impieties and final Deſtructioti of the Offenders 
MN ſnhould provoke the benefi 
Drip ws otherwiſe to pats Sp p to thafe Im- 
their Deſtructiom at the Time pre- 


FE 


tobich muſt ſbortly come to 
are not more abſolute Aan cla 67 of God by 


che Prophet Jonah, who denounced Deſtroction 4 


the Ninevites within fort Days, in cheſe Terms, NM. 
neveb ſhall be deſt. | 
1 conclude this "Head! As i appears by wht 
has beer by been that = In on of the State 
of Tryal os, 2 Determin me extraordinary 
Cafes) to Acts wenn Gem in th 2 Circum- 


Wiſdom of 5 vine re $5: fo alike Inter- 
ruption by a Reftraint from Actions really 3 
by a Determination to ſuch as are in the 

Senſe good, ay. in ira icular Cafes be 


of 1 38 h 
— ich the Scriptures Yield 
10. Hr IN * pre Offender,” in fach a 


State of Tryal, can bqvt wo ſufficient Pleg again Fx | 


Reet in every Re 
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Execution of the Penalty which the jut Governour. | 
the World may have ordained for bis Offence. | G | 
Not the e of bis Nature. For to be per- 
fect and . are the n Prero- 
tives o independent Imperfection is 
0 eſſential to Creatures as nce; And ſhould. 
it be admitted as a Plea . Puniſhment i in caſe 
of . t as well be admitted as an 
rgument againſt 4 by Laws. On 
en le mu 8 7 
niſh'd wi on, joyn'd with Knowledge 0 
his Duty, and with to act it, is a ſufficient- 
ly or capable Subject of ſuch Government. 
4 uch a Creature offend, it muſt be either through, 


* aa $1 he in a greater of leſſer P 
55 elſe 


- onable Obſti 
neither of theſe cs to be reſolv d entirely into 155 
Imperfection of his We but 1 . into a wil 
77270 r of it. Let it muſt, I 
think, be co eſs'd t if a Creature is under the 
Influence of invincible Ignorance, or if his Reaſon 
and Liberty are 3 0 2 without his Fault, inca- 
pable of due Exerciſe, he appears in theſe Circum- 
ſtances to be no capa ble Sub, e& of Government by 
Laws, and by 3 — be neither capable of 
Sin, nor liable to Puniſhment. Whoever al- 
ſert the contrary, muſt by unavoidable Conſequence, 
ſubject the very irrational Beings to the Laws an 
Pore of*Religion. For to have. neither Reaſon 
nor. Liberty, or having them, to be in any Caſe un- 


S of Their due Fe are in Ef- 


Nor can a mere Dependence on the. Suſteniation of 
pic aker bejuſtly 7 ens to excuſe a Creature from 
TS is indeed to be confeſs d, that if 


be 1 of an unĩverſal Suſtentation ſhould ; ar- 
to be the immediate Principle of all 
Eon: an and by Conſequence ſhould be found * ex- 


1 
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clude a ſelf· determiniig Power in the Creatufes, tlie 
very Notion of Government by, Laws muſt ceaſe.” 
For if the whole intelligent Creation have no pro- 
per Action of their own, but ate entirely 8d 
and actuated by the Divine Power, then the t 
ſerious Affairs of the World muſt be ———4 
a mere ludicrous Scene or Dance of Pup A Set 
of Beings capable of the Knowledge of cheir Duty, 
but quite deſtitute' of the Ability to act it, muſt be 
lefs capable _ jects of Government by La eros 
the intelli rees in the fabulous Dodona s 

But if t Suſtentation of a Creature's Being _ 
be imagin' d to be inconſiſtent with its 
ſelf· determinin Power in Order to Action, it alt 
be either on Suppoſition that the Deity could not 
produce and preſerve ſuch a diſtinct Power in a 
Creature in Conſiſtence with ſuch a Sùſtentation, or 
elſe that he would not, As for the former Suppoſi- 
tion, *tis ſufficient to obſerve; that no Reaſor! 


can be aſſign'd why the Production of a diſtin Pow- _ 


er ſhould be thought leſs poſſible than the Creation 
of a diſtinct Subſtance. And as the Deity ſuſtains or 
preſerves the Subſtance” of his Creatures ſo chat it ſtill 
remains (notwithſtanding the moſt intimate Pene- 
a: ) ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from his own (as 

2 ov*d ;) ſo by Parity of Reaſon, he may as 
well al be fup d to ſuſtain or preſerve the Power of 
a Create 5 as that it may ſtil] retain its Diſtinction 
and Capacity of becoming a proper Principle of Ac- 
tion. And as for the latter Suppoſition, viz. that 
the Deity would not produce and preſerve ſuch a ſelf- 
determining Power in a Creature; *ris a ſufficient 
Confutation only to remark, that it's irreconcileable 
to the Notion of a perfectly wiſe Being (ſuch as is 
the Deity) to ſuppoſe him to ous any valuable 
End or Deſign.” But to impart a Capacity to know 
dur Duty, without beſtowing an Ability to execute 
it; would have been ** it for no wiſe rm 


* 
* 1 
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ed CHRON 24 be clear, from 
the Perſection of the dan of the Author and 
of this Government. We may, it's con- 
feſs dʒ (agreeably to what was obſerv'd. under the 
Ninth. Propoſition) conceive him, for the Good of 
the Wotld,, to afflift an innocent Subject for a 
Time. Thus the innocent Jaſus ſuffer d; but it 

was both for the univerſal Good of Mankind, and in 
Order to a glorious Reward. And thus the Deity 
is in zhe Scriptures repreſented as ſometimes viſiting 
the Offences of the Fathers on their Poſteriry ; but 
tis only by temporal 1 and in Order. to 
the far r Good of Mankind in general; to 
* evere Executions 8 ſerve as a War- 
ALES 1 the like Offences. 
12. Laſtly, 'Ti alike agreeable. to the Chardfter of 
the ſupreme Governour, both to puniſh the finally im- 
benitent, and tg pardon and. reward the penitent and 

virtuous. 

To make this appear, tis l we need do 
lictle more than fix the true Reaſon. oF Rewards and 


Puniſhmeats. 
That the Rewards below d by che Creator on his 
x pager Were 
of Paſſion in 


Creatures, are not the Reſult of any 
them, nor his Puniſhments the Effe 


Himſelf, is evident. Our moſt perfect Acts of Pie- 
r 25: ig me e. zi ect : Wee en e 
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; him. e aft in the molt, regular Manner. 


* 
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fore any Object of Juſtice exiſted) ve 
which inclines him to exert the Acts to which we 


wards and Puniſhments, or as 


| * it be to — 
— by by a0 k 2 Diſ 


Creator and the molt noble of his 
efſcntial P | ” 
4 of Par 
| ti to be 
no other than a Notion of our Minds, deriv'd from 
our Obſervation of the Methods and Effects of the 


Divine Wiſdom in the Government af che 


World. N teme Go 
d nin him either to pu- 

his Subjects, we operly give him the T W 
give 3 

Hs if we Taj. that. the eee ſt (be- 


Ba 


perly; and can mean no more than that hi With 

< the Denomination, of Juſt, is eſſentially perſect 
— uniform, and muſt immutably have produc 
Effects worthy 4 The like may be Rid of his 
Faithfulneſs, which is in Effect a Speci 

And as for che eſſential Holineſs of the Deity, whick 
is uſually repreſented as the original Reaſon of Re- * 
at Perfection of bis 


vhich cannot but 


proceeds, that to aſſert that Gad, by a mere 
nen 2 
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munlity, can or affli 

t And 457 tlie © e e 
conſiſtent with the Notion 1 | 
as his Juſticc. For this is, in Effect,” to affirm hit 
5 of acting ie bone or for an en | 


W'ae may then cane de, that "Holineſs and vate 
(as diſtinguiſhed from the Divine Wiſdom) are not 
the proper Reaſons of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
TO Eltpret which, we can perhaps uſe ho better 
Method tian to conſider the gleat End of the Di. 
vine Gobernment. ä 

Now the 1 End of Defig of mY Deity in" 
governing the World, we may be affur'd, can be 
no 6ther hah that which he immediately & 
in its Creation, viz. the Exerciſe of his Wiſdom und 
his other Perfections, in Order to the Welfare and 
Happirieſs of his Creatures: Which End may well” 
be 90 as the Rule of all his conſequent Acts. 

Therefore, in proving the equal Congruity of 
Fitness Puniſhments in Caſe of Tran on, 
and of Rewards and Pardon in Caſe of Obedience 
and Repentance, it ſeems we have nothing elſe to 
do, but to make it appear, that the great End of 
che all-wiſe Creator is equally ſetved by theſe Means. 
Jo clear this, we may firſt reflect a little upon 
= Notion of Tranſgreſſion, Sin, or moral Evil, 
and of the Guilt or Obligation to Puniſhmentwhich 
reſults from it. | 
We have alteady obſerv'd, that wor Evil care 
onſite] in being any real Detriment to the all-fuffr- 
cient Deity; and by Conſequence; that "the Reaſon 
of u whe not his Senſe of Derriment, of "an 
A te of Revenge: 

2 contrary, we have petceiv'd chat ie ehiefly 
conſiſts in being an „ to the Crea- 
tures 3 and in two * viz, Firſt, By 
= | rendering 
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eee f GOD, 6 4 
their Creator 
ER = 
ty by Which w ts) 9 
| aH ha and then conſequently, | 
rely: —— to 9 the great Bell, 


of tin | 
Wiſdom in zin Government of the: World, art their | | 
| own Welfare and Happineſs. 1 
' We.ſhall bow: procerd; to-confulet Mega Eil in 9 5 
its full Latitude, or under both theſe "Notions of it? 
r be 1 to make the more 
of its Gullt. ** TOPS I 
—_ Notion, #24. that of a mere Dili 
milicude or. Unlikenels to the divine Perfection (ab. 
Evil ph — h 1 ee | 
V t is, wit Out Dupute, propo | 
leſs, 8e e eee 
_ attend it. Our U are often una d 
miſinſorm d and The Light of Truth, 
e de not always thine with £ 
equal Vigour. in gur Minds; but is oſten either obs 
CE er a by Y, y, and che thick Duff 
. e | 
| 8 a great Degree of Igno : 
3 in the Minds of the wileſt and 
moſt virtuous. For as. it is manifeſt that the wiſcſt 
and beſt of Men are not without cheir Faults, ſo tis 
certain, that a rational Nature can't eafily reſolve 


obſtinately.to act in diet Oppoſition do dhe clew — 


Evidence of Reaſon and Intereſt. Which Circums 

ſtances, as they repreſent the Act to be often more 

excuſable, a Gale e appar Nera 1c wks ws 

the Exil and Guilt to appear 

when ſo conſider d. | 
Bur theo, if we confider Sin or moral Evi A 

later Notion, of with Regard" to irs Conſetuences, 
as having a direct Tendency to fruſtrate the great De- 

8 as che Evil more dearly appears, ſo 
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146 An ee 3 ee 
to be greater in Proportion. For as the chief 
nd that perfect Wiſdom d in the Creation 
and Government of the World, could not but be 
the greateſt Good, ſo that which naturally and di- 
tectly tends to fruſtrate this End, muſt by Conſe- 
3 Notion of "the att of 


vils 
Tis a plain Inference from hence, that the. Ex- 
erciſe or Admiſſion of the proper natural Means ei- 
ther of preventing or remedying this greateſt of Evils, 
is become no leſs neceſſary to the wiſe and moſt be- 
neficent Governour of the World, than was the 


Choice and Propoſal of the greateſt Good. Now 
theſe Means are Rewards 1 Wann Repen« 
tance and Amendment of Life. 

That no natural Means can be imagin'd more di- 
rectly to tend to the preventing this greateſt of Evils, 
and by Conſequence, to the attaining the chief End 
of the moſt wiſe and beneficent Governour of the 
World, than the Allurements of Rewards and the 
Terror of Puniſhments, is, I think, too clear to be 
doubted. Virtue is indeed, in ſome Reſpects, it's 
own Reward ; and Vice, fince i it naturally tends to 
make us unhappy, may be ſaid to be its own Pu- 
niſhment. But of this we are uſually either very lit- 
tle ſenſible, or poſſeſs'd with an Opinion of the con- 

y. We find by Experience, that the inward 
Satisfaction which ridge from Acts of Charity and 
Humaritty, would prove but a faint Encouragement 
to moſt Men, without the Hope of Glory and Ap- 
plauſe, or ſome other Recompence. And on the 
contrary, the Regret that attends an ill or barbarous 
Action, would be very ineffectual to reſtrain a Rob- 
ber or a Murtherer, without the additional Terror 
of a Wheel or a Gibbet, For which Reaſon the 
Sctiptures accommodate themſelves to our Inſenſibi- 
lity, and rouſe us from our Lethargy by all the 
n Ha prend _ Terrors of 5 Thg 
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| Exiffefice and Natute of GOD it 
;omiſe-us no leſs than an Eternity 9 Happmef in a 
ture State as a Reward. for our endeavoujing to 
render ourſelves and others happy by dur Obedi- 
ence in the preſent State. And though we ſhould 
perſwade ourſelyes that the Account che Scriptures 
give of the Severity and endleſs Duration of the State 
of Miſery, with which they n Di/cbegienct, 
was propoſed to us by the moſt wiſe . Goyernour of 
the World, only for the better ſecuring the moſt 
beneficent Ends of his Government, by ſtriking a 
ter Terror into the leſs ſenſible Part of Man- 
ind; yet we may not doubt but the Difference 
between thoſe two States will be ſuch as ſhall (at leaſt) 
make the neceſſary Compenſation for the preſent 
unequal Diſtribution of Things. Of the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of ſuch Compenſation the very Heathens were 
generally convinc'd. Their Metamorpheſes and 
Tranſmigrations were, for the moſt. Part, no other 
than Hypotheſes invented to ſalve the Honour of the 
divine Government by future Retributions. And 
many of their wiſeſt Theoriſts obſerving how faint 
an Impreſſiion the ſevereſt Penalties, when under the 
Notion of future, are wont to make on the Minds of 
Men, concluded it neceſſary to repreſent the Penalties 
of the Future State to be not only the moſt ſevere, 
but endleſs and irremediable. Of this the Epicurean 
Poet Lucreiiug is an unexceptionable Witneſs; who 
pretends the Fear of eternal Puniſhments to have been 
the Original of all Religion. ; 

This ,is plainly the Caſe with Reference to 
Rewards and Puniſhments, We ſhall now pro- 
ceed to conſider the Nature of Repentance - and A. 
mendment of Life. And if theſe can be prov'd to 
have as natural a Tendency to the remedying the Evil 
of Sin, as Rewards and Puniſhments to the preventing 
it, it will, it is conceiv'd, ſufficiently appear, that 
they are no leſs conducive to the great End of the 
divine Government, and by Conſequence that they 

12 not 
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132 An Impartial Enquiry into the” 
not only may, but muſt be conſider d as natural Cons 
_ ditions of Pardon. For (as was hinted before) we 
may be afſur'd, that the all-wiſe Governour of the 
World can't but admit and encourage the natural 
Means of remedy ing that Evil which is directiy op- 
poſite to and inconfiſtent with the chief Good of his 
Subjects. To explain this, we ſhall again take a View 
of Sin in both its Notions, and endeavour to ſhew, 
how naturally Repentance and Amendment of Life 
tend to the remedying it in both Reſpects. I 
Me have obſery'd, that the firſt Notion of Sin 
is that of a Di/imilitude to the Divine Perfettion. 
if This, in the Scripture Stile is ſometimes ſignify'd 
1 by Filth, Pollution, and Uncleanneſs. Therefore that 
| which naturally tends to remedy its Evil, muſt be 
10 ſomewhat which may be ſaid to cleanſe and purify us 
if from the Filth which defaced the divine Image in 
it. us, and thereby to reſtore us to the Likeneſs and 
Reſemblance of the Deity, This Repentance and 
Amendment moſt certainly do. Our Reſemblance 
to God in the Government of our Actions (which 
alone is here to be conſider d) muſt conſiſt in our 
Imitation of that Perfection of his Nature by which 
all his Actions are ever govern'd and regulated ; I 
mean his Wiſdom, or (which we have obſery'd to be 
in Effect the ſame) his Holineſs, And *tis this Imi- 
tation of the divine governing Perfection (or rather 
the Habit from which it proceeds) which is chiefly 
what the Scriptures call the Divine Image. Accor- 
dingly, the whole of Religious Practice is in the 
Scriptures repreſented under the Notion of Wiſdom ; 
as is the contrary Courſe under that of Folly. But 
if Religious Wiſdom be the ſame with Holinefs, and 
Sin and Folly be nothing different; and if to deface 
the divine Image in our Souls, and pollute our Na- 
tures, be in the Scripture Stile the ſame as to deviate 
from the moſt perfect Rule of Wiſdom, by which 
all our Actions ought to be 'form'd it follows, that 
: as 
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Exiſtence and Nature of GOD. 133 
as when (by. the divine Aſſiſtance) we repent and 
turn from Sin to Virtue, we. do the wiſeſt Act that 
our Nature in thoſe Circumſtances is capable of; fo 
by a ſincere Continuance in a virtuous Courſe for the 
future, we recover our former State with Reſpect to 


Purity, or re- aſſume ſo much of our Maker's Image 


as by our Sin and 1 we had loſt,” 

The other Notion of Sin we obſerv'd to be a Con- 
trariety to the Divine Perfection, or a Tendency to 
fruſtrate the great End of the Divine Wiſdom in the 


Government of the World. In this Reſpect the 


Scriptures ſometimes ſtile it Eumity and Hatred, By 


which Words, in a Tropical Senſe, it's Evil is very 
well expreſs d. For though we aſſert that no Man 
can be ſaid, in a proper Senſe, .to hate or to bear an 


Enmity to God as God, or as having a true Notion 
of him, yet Sin (at leaſt) conſiſts in the Commiſſion 


of ſych Actions as haye à direct Oppoſition to his 


great End or Deſign; ſuch as thoſe of an Enemy 


are wont to haye, And as Sin produces, Guilt, or. 


an Obligation to Puniſhment, fo tis ſometimes in 
the Scriptures repreſented under the Similitude of a 
Debt, Now if we conſider Sin in theſe Notions of 
it, it will appear, that Repentance and Amendment 
of Life no leſs naturally tend to Femedy its Eyil, and 
by Conſequence that are naturally qualified to be 
Conditions of Pardon, For theſe have evidently a di- 
rect Tendency to the Accompliſhment of the great 
End of God; and by inclining Men to Acts agree- 
able to the Divine Natute and Will, and thus far 
changing their States with Referenge to the great 
Lawgiver, they may be ſaid to reconcile them to 
him, and if not to diſcharge their Debt, or diſſolve 
their Obligation to Puniſhment, yet to qualify them 


for an Intereſt in that Satisfaction which effectually 


does jt, 
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But here it may be objefted; that Faith in the 8a. 


viour of the World is in the Scriptures joyned with 
Repentance and Amendment of Life, as a rr 
of equal Neceffity in Order to Pardon. afro? 

But to this may be N That though Faich i in a 


Saviour both was and is nece * 5 ſuch as either heard 


or do hear the Sound of the ſpel- Revelation, yet 
the Caſe of ſuch as liv*d before his Incarnation (a ve- 
ry few excepted) was, it ſeems, very different: Since 
Faith in à future Redeemer was, for ought pr, 
never expreſly requir*d of them as a Condition of 
Pardon: Whereas on the contrary, Repentance and 
Amendment were ever ſo requir*d both by the natu- 
ral and revealed Law. We have here been treating 
only of the natural Congruity or Fitnefs of 

- tance and Amendment to qualify for Pardon,” But 
though this ſhould be admitted, twill by no Means 
follow chat no other Condition” could in 'any Caſe 
become neceſſary. For none can juſtly 'doubt but 
the ſupreme Governour was free to ſuſpend the Be- 
nefits of our Saviour's Satisfaction on other Condi- 
tions beſides the natural ones; eſpecially on ſo rea- 
fonable a Condition as that of Faith'in the great 
Author of it, whey clearly reveal'd. But this does 
not in the leaſt hinder but that the Performance of 
the natural Conditions may ſtill be ſufficient to qua- 
lify thoſe who never heard of that Satisfaction for a 
Share in its Benefits. 

Thus much may have been ſufficient with Refe- 
rence to the Government of particylar Perſons as 
ſuch. The Wiſdom of God in the Government of 
Communities, may, tis conceiv'd, be abundantly 
clear'd by the following Propoſitions. 

1. God is the Author of Palitical Society; as baving 
qualify d ſome Creatures for it, and implanted an Incli- 
nation to it. 

T was the Notion of Mr. Hobbes (deriv*d from 
the Epicureaps) that the natural State was 4 yn of 

. Har; 
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War ; or that there was no Difference nor Notion 


to Compact or 3 and that by Conſe- 
quence Men, as well as Brutes, had not only a Pri- 


whatever was in the Compaſs of their Power. 
But the eternal immutable Relations of Fit and 
Unfit (which we have obſerv'd to be in the Nature of 


Inſtinct is obſery'd to act; the innate Principle of 
Self-love, which inclines not only Men but the very 
Brates to conſult their own Security, and not to 
aſſault others unleſs for Self · preſervation; the natu · 
ral Affection between the Sexes ſo ſtrongly diſpo- 
fing them to Union; the natural Inclination of all 
Animals of the ſame Species to each other; and 
laſtly, the natural Methods of communicating their 
Inclinations or Affections, but 8 the Faculty 
of Speech for which Men were ſo pecularly fram'd, 
and by which they are render'd more ſociable than 


Fancy. Box: | | | 
2. The immediate End of politics] Society is the preſent 


As the End of the ſupreme Governour in his Go- 
vernment of particular Perſons as ſuch, is moſt ra- 
tionally concluded to be chiefly their future Good, 
and their preſent no otherwiſe than as conducive to, 


or, (at leaſt) conſiſtent with that; ſo in the Aſſoci- 


ation and Government of Communities, tis princi- 
pally their — * Good, This is clear from the 
mention*'d Principles of Society implanted in our 
Natures ; which 1 all an immediate Tendency 
wry to the procuring - 

e warding off im v 5 
Hence E that though in the Go- 
vernment of Funkel * Rewards and Puniſh- 
| 4 ments 
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of Right or Wrong, Juſt or Unjuſt, antecedently 


vilege, but a natural Inclination to oppreſs and de- 
ſtroy each other, in order to engroſs to themſelves 


Things) according to which not only Reaſon but 


other Animals, are ſufficient Confutations of that 


preſent Advantage, or to 


, | 
l 1 
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ments are uſually ræſerv d to the Future State; ' | 
the contrary, ſuch Societies as moſt induſtriouſly pro- 
_ mote or oppoſe the true Ends of Government; are 
commonly recompenced in this. As we ſhall have 
Occaſion more particularly to remark hereafter. - . 
3. From the Complication and Interfering of theſe 
--- zwo Governments, (viz. of Particulars and Communi- 
4 ies) diſtinguiſh d by two ſo different Ends as are tbe 
j Future and the Preſent Good, it neceſſarily proceeds, 
1 that there muſt frequently be ſome Variety and ſeem- 

| ing Irregularity in the Conduct and Methods of the ſu- 
1 preme Governour. i 


|} For ſince the chief Deſign of God may juſtly be 
er- 


concluded to be the future Good of 


| | ſons as ſuch, no Wander if he ſometimes po 
1 the (preſent) Good of Communities when in Com- 
| petition, as being in itſelf of far leſs Conſequence. 
| 4. The preſent or future Good of a few particular 
15 Perſons or Societies, being of leſs Conſideration than the 
i preſent or future Good of the whole Community or entire 
| | buman Species, muſt ever he conceived to give Place 
fe _  noben in Competition, 
0 Hence it follows, that the Divine Conduct in go- 
| verning the World ought not to be meaſured by 
| 
11-4 ſuch narrow Models as ſome are apt to frame ; who 
ll (as my Lord Bacon obſerves) are wont to thruſt 
themſelves into the Centre of the World, and to 
imagine that all Lines ſnould meet in them and their 
Fortunes. Every wiſe Governour propoſes certain 
general Ends which are chiefly to be promoted for 
the publick Good, and to which all private Intereſts 
muſt ſubmit. Thus (to give an In in the Di- 
vine Government of the World:) Since the erecting 
of mighty Monarchies could not but be a general 
Benefit in the earlier Ages of the World, as tending 
in the moſt effectual Manner to civilize the rude and 
barharous People by the Propagation and Improve- 
ment of Religion and Arts ; the ſupreme Govef- 
N 5 : noury 
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nour, partly for this Reaſon, and partly for a Pu- 
niſhment of the Vicious, hath ey 2 


dain'd, or permitted the Conqueſts of Nations : In 
which, for the moſt Part, he bs made Uſe of the 


| moſt civiliz'd, or, at leaſt, the moſt virtuous Peo- 


ple as his Inſtruments. Thus tis obſervable, that 


the Babylonians, tians, Perſians, Greeks, Ro- 


mans, Getes, Chineſes, eus and Mexicans, who moſt 
extended. their Conqueſts in their ſeveral 
were in thoſe Times either the moſt polite, or the 
moſt virtuous Nations upon Record in Hiſtory. And 
though Enterprizes of this Nature were not uſually 
atchiev'd without the great Damage and Deſtruction 
of particular Perſons, yet ſuch Inconveniencies were, 
for the moſt Part, both lefs conſiderable than the Be- 
nefit that thereby accru*d to the Community, and fell 
moſt heavily on ſuch as apparently deſerv*d them 
moſt, And though the Good and the Bad have 
been ever ſo mix'd together, as that the former 
could not ſometimes withouta Miracle eſcape a Share 
in the Miſeries of the latter; yet the beſt of Men 
being ever more or leſs faulty, there could be no 
juſt Plea againſt the Adminiſtration of the Divine 
Government in this Reſpect; eſpecially if it be con» 
ſider d, that temporal Deſtruction was to them bur 
a Surprize i into Happineſs, at the ſame Time that it 
o © the others was a Prelude to future Miſery, 
A certain Nation, I confeſs, whoſe R 
ment of the naked defenceleſs Imericans is ſo generally 
deteſted, may ſeem to yield no 3 
againſt the Obſer vation we juſt now made. 
this the rather deſerves our Notice, becauſe de In. In- 
vention of Fire- arms (which facilitated the Conqueſt 
of that vaſt Continent) immediately before its Diſ- 
covery, and the Concurrence of ſo many extraordi- 
nary Circumſtances in the Diſcovery and Conqueſt 
themſelves, ſeem to argue the Deity to have had a 
ep Concery in that Affair. Ye 
et 
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Tet admitting all this, tis conceiv*d, the Equity 
of the Divine Conduct is ſufficiently clear. For as 


on the one Side, tis but too evident that thoſe - 


mericans (like the Canaanites of old) were become 
impious Wretches, polluted with the Blood of hu- 
man Sacrifices, and guilty of the groſſeſt Idolatry 
and other enormous Vices 3 ſo on the other Side it 
muſt be confeſs*d, that though their Invaders ex- 
ceeded their Commiſſion, by ' ſuffering their Pride 
and Avarice to prevail almoſt to the Extinction of 
Humanity (for which their Leaders appear to have 
received exemplary Puniſhment) yet their Poſterity 


have diſcover d a very commendable Zeal for the 


Converſion and Civilizing of thoſe Barbatians. And 
J think it muſt be confeſs'd, that the Roman Reli- 
gion (though ſufficiently corrupted) was far 
rable to that moſt abominable Superſtition which had 
blinded thoſe unhappy People. And if we reflect 
upon the Advantages of that Religion in its ſo near 
Reſemblance of the Pagan Worſhip of Demons and 
Inferior Deities, by which it the more eaſily inſinu- 
ates itſelf among ſuch as have been bred in a Super- 
ſtition ſo little different, it may be conſider'd as no 
unfit Introduction to a purer Religion in future 


Ages. 3 

To this Place may be reduc'd that Method of the 
Divine Government which ſome would repreſent as 
unaccountable ; I mean the Puniſhment of Princes in 
certain Caſes, by the temporal Loſs and DeſtruQtion 
of their Subjects. For as we may be afſur'd that 
this is never without ſufficient Demerit in the Sub- 


jects themſelves, ſo (ſince the Grandeur of Princes, 


which is fupported by the Numbers and Riches of 
their Subjects, is their moſt tender and ſenſible Part) 
it can't be doubted but it tends moſt effectually to 
their Reclamation on whoſe Conduct the Welfare of 
the whole human Community fo immediately de- 
pends, The like may be obſery'd with Reference = 

Q 
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che Puniſnment of Parents by the temporal Damage 
of their Poſterit : e 

5. *Twas highly ſuitable to the Divine Wiſdom in the 
Government of the World, both to pre-ordain ſome of the 
principal Events with Reference either to the entire bu 
mar Community, or to the more confiderable Parts of 
it, and to reſervs 10 ſelf the Right of interpoſing and 
influencing particular Agents, more eſpecially in order 
to the Accompliſhment” of thoſe Events, 0 © 

That this has been the Method of the Divine 
Wiſdom, is abundantly clear from the Scripture 
Prophecies and Hiſtories. And that the Divine 
Wiſdom in this Regard diſplays itſelf in the moſt 
illuſtrious Manner, is certain. For hereby it - 
pears, that the Government of the World is equally 
opposd to Chance and Deſtiny. Had the Deity ta- 
ken no Care of Futurity, but left every Man to the 
Conduct of his own Inclinations, and natural Ef- 
fects in the general to the immediate Influence of 
their Cauſes, without ever interpoſing to direct *em 
to the Attainment of his great Deſigns; this would 
have been almoſt, in Effect, to diveſt himſelf of the 
Government of rational Agents, and to ſubject 
their Affairs to Chance, and to the Hazard of the 
utmoſt Diſorder and Confuſion. Or had he, on the 
contrary, abſolutely or fatally determin'd every E- 
vent (though this, I confeſs, would have been far 
enough from diveſting himſelf of the Government 
of the World, yet) it would have been a Govern- 
ment unworthy the Deity, a Government entirely 
excluſive of all proper Sin and Puniſhment, Virtue 
and Rewards; wherein himſelf would, in Effect, 
have been the only Agent, and all the Creatures 
ſtupid and paſſive. .Whereas on the contrary, by 

re- ordaining the moſt material Events, and ſuf- 
ing the Creatures freely to exert their Faculties 
in all convenjent Cafes, he appears moſt ana A 
3 0 
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have choſen the middle Way, and thereby to have, | 
equally avoided the Miſchiefs of both Exaremes, - ©. 
Again, If the Deity had left Men in every Caſe / 
to the Exerciſe of their Liberty, he could have given, 
no Proof of his Government of human Actions 
and had he quite excluded Liberty by fatally deter- 
mining every Event, the Creatures could have given 
no Proof of their Subjection and Obedience. Wherp- 
as by determining ſome Events, and reſerving to 
himſelf a Liberty of interpoſing in all others, as he 
gives his intelligent Creatures ſufficient Capacity and 
Opportunity, in all convenient Caſes, to evidence 
their Allegiance to him, ſo he procures to himſelf 
the Opportunity of making ſenſible Diſcoveries of 
his Sovereignty, and actual Dominion over them and 
their Affairs; and at the ſame Time of ſtriking a 
deep Senſe of that Reverence and Duty which 
owe him, This we find he has ſometimes done b 
foretelling future Events, and ſometimes by his pal- 
le Interpoſition in the Affairs of the World b 
iracles or ſupernatural Effects: By both whi 
Methods, how much the Intereſts of Religion, and 
by Conſequence his great Deſign in the Creation and 
Government of the World, have been advanc'd, may 
in ſome Meaſure be conceiv'd by ſuch as conſider 
how much greater Impreſſion miraculous or extraor- 
dinary Effects are apt to make on the Minds of 
Men, than the common and daily Reſults of natu- 
ral Cauſes ; and how ſtrongly moſt Men are bent 
to ſearch jnto Futurity, even ſometimes to the Neg- 
le& of their preſent Intereſts, For which Reaſon, 
we find the Wiſdom of the great Creator, in this 
Reſpect, has often been imitated (whether by De- 
mons or deſigning Prieſts we need not here deter- 
mine) in the —— Oracles, as likewiſe in their Au- 
guries and Divinations; by which bold and inqui- 
hitive Men haye endeavour'd to penetrate into thoſe 
Secrets which none but the Deity could diſcloſe. F 1 
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univerſal Gcod of bis — f does not appear to be 
advanc d fo conſtantly and uniformly as might be expec- 
ted eohere the maſt perfect Wiſdom has the ement 
and Direction; it deſerves to be remember d, that it is 
the Government of Free Agents, who are, in moſt Ca- 
ſes, to be the Determiners of their Actions. 

There's no com lng Men to be virtuons, nor 
conſequently to be For where there's Force 
of any Kind, the very otion of Virtue ceaſes, The 
Wiſdom therefore of the Divine Conduct in the Go- 
vernment of the World, could not, - in Matters 

ly moral, confiſt in a conſtant neceffitating In- 
— on the Minds of Men, and an entire Baniſn- 
ment of Evil out of the World ; but muſt have dif- 
cover*d itſelf either in making a prudent Proviſion 
againſt ſuch croſs Events as might proceed from their 
Perverſeneſs and Folly, or elſe in rendering particu- 
lar Evils (as far as is conſiſtent with the Government 
of Free Agents) conducive to the common' Good. 
Both which Deſigns he evidently purſues by the Me- 
thods before obſery*d. 
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CHAP, XII. 


III. UR laſt Idea of the Divine Perfection or 
Sufficiency, as it refers to other Beings as 
actually exiſtent, is that of Providence. | 
Our Idea of Providence we derive from the Confi- 
deration of thoſe Ads of the Divine Wiſdom and Bene- 
volence, proceeding from an exact Knowledge of the ſe- 
veral States or Conditions of the Creatures, whereby 
be Deity has always more immediately provided for 
their Preſervation or Subſiſtence. 
That God perfectly knows whatever is in the 
World, is dai becauſe he created and ſtill — 
W = 
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whatever is in the World. For tis equally abfi 
to ſay, either that he knew not What he 
or that he knows not what he now ſuſtains or cont 
nues in 

As the Abs of Creation and Suſtentation refer 
ſimply to the Exiſtence of the Creatures, and thoſe 
of Government to their State and Actions, ſo thoſe 
of Providence, as here underſtood, refer to cheir 
Subſiſtence and Preſervation, © 

It has, I confeſs, been uſual to conceive Provi- 
dence in a larger Senſe, as including all the Acts of 
God towards his Creatures conſequent on their Cre- 
ation. But as this is a very general Notion, and 
contains a Complication of many and very different 
Ideas, which are thereby apt to be confus d and in- 
diſtinct, ſo both the original Signification of the 
Word, and its common Uſe, both among Ancients 
and Moderns, will favour a more reſtrain'd and li- 
mited Senſe, 

Some Philoſophers, under Colour of raiſing our 

tions of the Divine Greatneſs and Majeſty, 
have abſolutely excluded a Providence in the larger 
Senſe of the Word. Others, conceiving the King of 
the World under the degrading Character of an 
Earthly Prince, have imagin'd that he ever com- 
mits the Care of his Subjects to his Miniſters or De- 
puties. Others have limited it to the nobler Parts 
of the Creation, and abandoned the inferior to 
Chance, or the unmanag d Influence of ſecond 
Cauſes. 

But as our Reaſon will not ſuffer us to doubt but 
that the Knowledge of God is perfect, and extends 
to the meaneſt of his Creatures, and his Power Al- 
mighty and incapable of Fatigue; ſo *twill aſſure 
us, that Nothing is by his Wiſdom judg'd unworthy 
his Care and' 5 otection, which by the fame Wit- 
dom was judg'd not unworthy his Creation. | + 
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Nor will our Experience ſuffer us to doubt of the 
Reality and Univerſality of a. Providence, We 
ſhall inſtance in a few Particulars ; and in ſo doing 
we ſhall omit all ſuch Effects of it as may with any 
Plauſibility be ſuſpected to be the neceffary Reſults 
either of the original Structure of the World, or of 
that of particular Beings; to che End there may be 
no juſt Pretence to elude the Evidence 2 — may 
yield us of the preſent and more immediate 
of ſuch an omnipotent a, molt beneficent Being a as 
we before diſcover'd. 

Tyere endleſs to enumerate ſuch probable Inſtan- 
ces of a Providence with Reference to particular 
Perſons and Things, as both our own Experience 
and the Hiſtories of all Ages abound with; and we 
ſhall wholly omit them; both becauſe Men are apt 
to be very incredulous in Matters. of this Nature, 
and becauſe there's no perfect or conſtant Unifor- 
mity to be pretended (for Reaſons eaſily to be col- 
lected from what was obſery'd when we Giſcours'd of 
the Methods of the Divine Government) but what- 


ever Inſtances' can be produc'd as Proofs of ſuch a 


particular oe 4p may — be confronted 
by — which ſeem to import the contrary. 

"We ſhall therefore ſingle. out ſuch Inſtances only, 
in which we are either univerſally concern'd, or with 
Reference to which there can be no colourable Plea 
for Incredulity. Such we humbly conceive to be, 

1. The Continuation of the Gravitation of the Parts 
which compoſe the ſeveral greater the Uni- 
verſe towards their, reſpeftive Centres, and of that of 
the Bodies themſelves towards each other. | 
For this. we formerly prov'd to be no Effect of 
any intrinſick Property of Matter, but to be either 
a mediate or immediate Impreſſion of the Divine 
Power. But Gravity is the only Cement which 
holds the Parts of x World together: Without 


_ that very Motion we — 3 in ſome of my | 
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vaſt Bodies (at preſent ſo neceſſary to the Subſiſtence 
of Animals and Vegetables) would ſoon ſhatter and 
reduce them to a Chaos of Confuſion and Defor- 
mity. 4 2 | 
2. The Continuation of the nice Adjuſtment of that 
Projettile Motion of the Planets of our Syſtem-to the 
_ of their Gravitation towards each other and the 
un. | yy 
How great an Inſtance this yields us of a Provi- 
dence, will eaſily appear to ſuch as ſhall conſider, that 
without it all things (as in the former Caſe) would by 
come to Confuſion, The Moon and the 
Earth, Jupiter and its Satellites, would either meet, 
or elſe fly off from each other to the utmoſt Spaces 
of the Heavens. In ſhort, the whole Planetary 
Chorus would ſoon either ſink into the Sun, and lie 
broiling in that vaſt Ocean of Fire, or elſe de- 
fert him, and like Comets, pay an unwelcome Vi- 
fit to the remoter Parts of the World; to the Da- 
mage, and perhaps Deſtruction of the neighbouring 
Syſtems. 

5 3. The Continuation of the Oblique Poſition of ibe 
Earth's Axis, by preventing ſuch Altengtion therein as 
might have happen'd either by the too near Approach 
of Comets, or the Influence of any other Cauſe. 

Without this, the uſeful and neceſſary Variety 
of Seaſons would ceaſe. The Sun's Heat would no 
where increaſe by thoſe juſt Degrees neceſſary for 
the ripening of Fruits. The greateſt Part of the 
Earth would be expos'd to the Rigours of a perpe- 
tual Winter, while the others would be parch'd and 
burnt up by an Exceſs of Heat. | | 

4. The Regulation of the Winds is another Proof of 
a Provident Deity, The frequent Variations of the 
Winds in moſt Parts of the Earth, demonſtrate that 

they e from no uniform mechanical Cauſes. 
Yet theſe are the grand Inſtruments of Nature, on 
which the. Preſervation or Deſtruction of Animals — 


— 
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egetables more immediately depends. Which 
ch neceſſary to conclude, that a perfectly wiſe. 
and beneficent Deity (if any ſuch) would not leave 
them entirely to Chance, or — 8 
ence of their immediate Cauſes, — — n 
his Creation to ſo manifeſt a Hazard * 
be aſſur d from Experience chat he does not. For 
did not ſome ſuperior Principle ſometimes excite 
and regulate their Motions, tis reaſonable to be- 
lieve the Earth would ſoon be reduc'd to an i inani- 
mate Heap and hideous Solitude. The Air. wonld. 
ſoon become a vaſt Receptacle of and 
Blaſting. The Sea would be no other than a Sink: 
of Poon and Noiſomeneſs, - The Land, wou 
ther become barren for want. of Nein. or bell 
waſte by repeated Inundations. . - | 
' Whereas, on the contrary,. we find the Seaſons of : 
the Year are ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd. The peſti- 
2 Steams of the Earth are ähpated. The Seas 
reſery d wholſome by Storms and Tempeſts. 
— the Air is refreſh*d with ſeaſonable Breezes. 
This makes even tic Variation of the Winds, a con- 
ſiderable Proof of the Superintendence of-an. intelli- 
gent Cauſe. For were they every where uniform 
and periodical (like the Trade-Winds that blow-be- 
nd, the Tropicks) ſuch Regularity, and whatſa; 
ever good Effects it might produce, would, with 
ſome Colour of Reaſon, be ſuſpected to proceed from 
the neceſſary Conſtitution of the World, and conſe- 
quently would yield no - ſufficient or convincing 
Proof of the Agency of an intellectual Cauſe. 
It muſt be own'd, that the Acts of the Divine Go- 
vernment do ſometimes interfere, and cauſe a Varie- 
ty in the uſual Courſe of Providence, The Winds 
have not always been ſo regulated as to prevent In- 
undations, Peſtilence, or Sterility. But then the 
Divine Government, as it makes, ſo it ſolves: the 
Difficulty. -. The credible ns of former Ages 
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And as for the reſt of thar Age, we have the Te | 
fie ' of Hiſtorians, as well jane as Sacred, to 
aſſüre us, that they were” extremely degenerate and 
vieidus. 
It mut likewiſe be ow d, that we ſometimes heat 
of Famine and Peſtilence. But then theſe ſeldom 
happen; are of ſmall Extent, and are uſually a 
ptiared to the Circumſtances either of the Country or 
its Inhabitants. So that they are fo far from yield- 
an Argument againſt the Reality of 4 Provi- 
ee, that they ſometimes furniſh a Proof of the 


quity of the diene Goverhment. . 
heſe are 3 Proofs of the Exif- 
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tence of a Provident De 
* are, tis humbly — 5 
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» The due Properti ere ths! Ne of. ht - 
ee Ln ORF 

| 1s very remar an, in it | 
moſt neceſſary, . The Proper has ben ov 
to be commonly either as Fourteen to T 
as Sixteen to Fifteen, The ſmall Surpluſage is ſo far 
eee LES hh Pro 
ra and confirms it 

viſion is made againſt the Accidents to 
3 
Ages ſo great an 
tween the Sexes, as would 


accountable / without the 
dence, For had not 4 Providence me itſelf 


in this Affair, (whether we ognceiye the Rudimentz 
of the human Body to be originally contained in the 
Egg, as choſe of Plans in, their Seeds 3 or whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe it to proceed from om ſome Animalcule 
L m. 2s is maſt likely. 9 
of che Female muſt be 9 
Num of Eggs of either Sart ; and 
maleules of the Male Sperm are obſery? 
numerous, was very poſlible, in either Caſs, that 
the Diſpr _— between the Males and Females 
might, at ſome Time or other, have bern ſo great, 
as very much to diminiſh, if nor entirely to extin· 


guiſh the Species. 
2. The Prevention of the Confujas of Species 8 
natura Mixtures, is another Proof of a Provident 


wag Without this the Face of Nature might 
have been almoſt entirely e 


World might have been filled with . | 


pies, and Chimera's : And theſe might have 


de. not" 
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have been no longer diſtinguiſhable ; and N 
might have been impair'd, if not entirely loſt 

the unequal-Nirture. For we find no doch Mang 


and uni Inclination in Animals of the ſame Spe: 
eies to each 6ther, or Averfion to thoſe of a different 


one, as wholly: to prevent Promiſcuous Copulation: 
We are affur'd,” that in 24 eſpecially. -w 


exceſſive ' Heats oblige of different Rida 


to meet at Watering- en, they b £ 
come familiar,” and 1. Phe re 115 


which Afrita was ever 1 But theſe, 
like Meteors, ſoon diſappear: The divine Provi“ 


| N fo ordering, that they want the Means of pro- 


their anamolous Kinds; which are ever 
— che Individual,” Of chis Mulesarea no un 
Inſtance. 
31 The r e of Seite, is ch no lef 
conſiderable Inſtanee of a Providence. This is uſu- 
ally ſeen in Animals when the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature is bbſery*d. But: wh kad rom remarkable in 
Plants, where more neceſſary. Otherwiſe, What 
was wholſome Food or Phyſick in one Age, might 
have become Poiſon in another: Whereas on the 
contrary, ſuch Deſcriptions of the Virtues and Pro- 
perties of Plants as have been left us by the Ancients, 
are fount exactly le to the Experience of the 
preſent Age. An yet, the ſlight Texture of the 
innumerable Parts of Sceds, the Difference of Soils, 
and the Variety of Accidents to which they are ex- 
pos d, may well render fuch an Agreement unac- 
countable without the Suppoſition of a Providence. 


4. To add no more. The due Proportion of the Num- 


Fa of: Animals and Vegetables, by the equal Prevention 
of their. too great: Increaſe and Deſtruttion,' is an Ar- 


gument of a Providence. Thus, notwithſtanding 
the great Conſumption by Wars and other Acci- 
denrs, the Number of Mankind in every Age not 
wad equals, but ds 1 of the — __ 
e W 
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which is more remarkable, the Increaſe is in ſuch a 
Gradation as bears a Proportion to the gradual In- 


vention of Arts and Sciences, and the Improvement 


of the Methods of Living. 
And as for other Animals, their ion is 
obſerv*d to be ever proportionable both to the 
of their Lives, and to the Accidents to 

which they are more peculiarly ſubject. Thus, the 
Doe, which lives long, breeds, after eight Months 
Pregnancy, but one, or, at the moſt, but two; 
whereas Fox, which lives but ordinarily Six or 
Eight Years, breeds four in a much ſhorter Time. 
The like may be obſerv'd of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Vegetables. And in the general, it may be remark- 


ed, that Beaſts multiply more than Men; Fowls 


than Beaſts z Fiſhes than Fowls z Inſects and Vege- 
tables than Fiſhes : Which they ſeverally do in a fit 


Proportion to their Decay and Conſumption, By ; 
which uniform Courſe of Providence both the Spe- 


cies are preſerv'd, and yet the World is not over- 
ſtock'd with Inhabitants, 
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ears to be the more dangaroys 


— . Men find themſebves inchi'd-to 
re ink ene Ideas of the beſt and noble 


3 Whereas on the contrary, the Pro 


ſo Þ gende an Object ſo vehemently ſtrikes the Fpi- 
rits, that it is apt to uafiy, the moſt ſedate Minds, 
and to diſſolve our Reals into Rapture and En- 
We bal! felder e Engl it T Tye Crs 
apy In che Fi ; treat f 
tence of N 0 Infinity or Im- 
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t 2 That is u In 
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Auded on Subject, 
To in, as the Exiſtence of This, we 
humbly has been ſo 17 2 demonſtrated 


| in the Pos» wes as to admit — 
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are many Propoſitions which 72 EDT 


diſputable, viz. AN ſuch'whoſe 
connected or jointly"! ſignify ery five Ids" 
ther in 3 or in — Propoſition, 1 


Man is a rational Being, is 12. = For there's 
none Who underſtands the Terms but maſt immedi- 
acely: aſſent to its Fruth; ſince theſe Terins, HIT 
and a Rational Being (in the ftrifteſt Senſe) f igrify 
che very ſame Idea. ae J. on — 4 85 
Again, The Truth of ſuch Pro may be 
obſerv'd not to deperid on the Exiſtence of the Subs 
jects or Things of which they are Are: For ir 
the Iden A Nr 
was fix d, then Ns Wore were eau ent | 
and by Conſequence the Propoſition 
was negeffarily-trie,/ though the Thing 3 2 
the Idea 58 Erg e 8 Sort of T 
we may properly enough diſtinguiſh by the Name 
of ideal or noſional Truth, becauſe not founded on the 
Exiſtence of the [Thing I by the Idea, but 


merely on the Exiſtence the lden in the Mind o 
ſome intellectual and on the fix d C 
af che Terms or Words to that Idea. $211 


In the next Flac may be bbſer vd. b 3s 
thete's' A notional or ' ideal Truth of Propoſitions, con- 


ſiſting in 5 the Terms to 
Idea exi — the Mind, ſo there's a real Truth 
Ideas, confilting in the Conformity of the Idea to the 
Thing fignify'd or TY by it. This Truth i — 


of LE oy National T | 
Kaba 1 8 Sg | 


Potions 
— exiſtent in Nature. 
take it, "ara eee 
ee apply 1 95 1 

We grant that ropofition, necefſprity 

ifs, or, which is al one, God is neceſſarily 
18 2 beriet For 
there's none who has an Idea of a.God or moſt perfect 
Being, and of aecaſſary Hts but muſt immedi- 
52 — 12 'T 4 Exiſt <4 
1erms ; unce erm uece, ence 

a Perſection, cant bee 


eee e en 0 


1d. 

„aan that this Gti 

has a neceſſary notional Truth, i. 6, fince , 

e 

ary Exiſtence, ( is by Conſequence a Part 

of the ſame. Idea) therefore the Terms or  Wanks, 

while determin'd to 

8 
each other. 


| But then it may be ea, that this Ru or: 
| ideal Truth (which is all that can be inſerr' d from 
ne Term's being connected with another) does not 
any Means demonſtrate the rea Traiv'or the Ex 
iſten rn Wee ee 2 
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| Exidence/ and. Naune wf G O. 10 
is on dere ie by tho Temps As appears 
by the former: Hiſtancr. At Med nl 

Frou here tis manifeſt, that the gg and ein 
3 ob: Dun Cartes's Dembnſtration, (vis 
. Joc 
ci rd by to be inclnded-in an Idea, may be truly 
firm d of the Thing lagnify'd by that Iden) is 
For am Attribute may becicatly — in an Idea, 


| ing; unleſs L was ani 
— (which muſſ have been by ſerng 


„ er chan this) that there actually is ſuch 

as is conformable to my Idea: No mord 

than sen chat E may afinm Poster or Wiſdom 

of hits antecedencly to ſuch Conviction: For: theſe 

res op ally included-in' that Idea. This Arguments 

— Mok of zhe Exiſtencedf a: God;/bae 

only à certain rr 
dix. Nereſſity. e vans 

The ocker Hemonſtration of Des Geb db 

from the Ferre ton of the ſuppas'd innate Idea cf 0 


God; and is to this Effect. rige yd 


The Idea of an infinitely perk Being, which 1 
am conſcious of in my Mind, has Perfection 


than any finite Being was capable of id eto 


repreſent. By Conſequence, tis impoſſible I honld 
F my Mind, — has 
24 
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2 Cauſe of that Iden po 


| Idea which repreſents infinite Perfection. 


infinirgly perfect 


, 2 
9 
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is repreſented by it. Therefore a God, or a Being 


of infinite Perfection exiſts, * 
114 


This \Dernonftratiod is! weaker; if'y 
ible; than the former''; and iti ſeems unaccounta 
that the Meditations of that Phi — 
ſuch Credit in the World, which had ſo little 
the Novelty of the Method to recommend them. 

What Perfection is there in Walls even of- 
„as it exiſts: in the Mind, 
more than what the may be ſuppos d to _ 
given it? If we reflect, we ſhall ſoon perceive, 
che excellent Mr. Locte, that w˖e have no po — 
Idea of any thing as Infinite. We can't receive nor 
ſorm in our Minds any Idea ſo as will admit 
of no farther Addition or Whatever Idea 
we perceive at any one Time is — limited ; and 
the moſt we can do to qualify an Idea to repreſent 
Jomething of Infinity, is only in a negative —— 
by not fixing any Period to the repeated Addi 
A Minds. — Lin 
in forming or enting ſuch an are 
ly no other than what we have deriv*d from the Fi- 
nite Objefts we daily converſe: with. But the uni- 
ting of borrow'd Ideas of particular Kinds and De- 
grees of Perfection, without any Limits 
of the Progreſſion, is certainly no ſuch Effect as 
ſhould neceſſarily require an infinitely Cauſe. 
This we are ſenſible 1s ſufficiently within the Power 
of our own Imaginations. We can form the Idea 
8 1 without limiting any particular Height, 

heaping Pelion upon Offa, and imitating the ſa · 

Labour of the Giants, though we ourſelves 
rey — the Bulk of the leaſt of thoſe Mountains. 
And by Parity of Reaſon, we may form a like ne · 
Idea of an univerſal, unbounded; or infinite 
ion, without having any infinite Perfection 
— | Another 


is much Perſection a 


e of 2A God, ſay th 
becauſe there's ho thing reap IE or 
Notion, of him. ot” if ic be el, it fo follows 


that it” "is likewiſe 5 
e e i 


lf . N hich included Ades 
an ance Eternity, is in our 

of Mi 58 Beginning. His f 8 
muſt tllerrfofe eithet be impoſMble, (which yet we 
wb Mp it is bot) of elle ne muſt now ne- 


This. is 7 5 l e 2 But we ds 


not want 1 it; ha go ina othets which have 
Strength” "as well as Lies a 
To ſhe” fa Wan, it Silt pethapi 


be fuß 


cient to parallel Inſtance. oo 
* <6 wor of ee g was good; the follow. 
ing Argument would be no leſs a Demonſtration, I 


— an a ea Notion of a Firſt Man with Wings L 
and 1 fd inpþ@ffible ot contradiftory in 
this 1 4 poſſible Idea, 1 bonclude 
the T i 0 lo. Pot If he ar rer tow 


exiſt with Wings, ye Firſt Man can't 
be produc E If follows that he cah 
never exiſt with them. Conſequently, a poſſible 


Being Would be —_— "FT 


But this | cious Argument, 
ab en e d they are, I think, 


NT Lone * 

ain is it· to — Notional Poſ- 
ſibility to the real 3. and much more to the 
Neceſſity of that E For an Object may be 
poſſible | in its er Idea (i. e. there may be No- 
Thing Contfadlctory in the Idea bf a Thing in our 
Minds) when yet, on Account. of 2 external 


tion, it — * de epd of . | 
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& could conceive more Nature As ro 
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we 3 into the A ee Word by. 

nite, an Jt will be needleſs to make 

| * into the Opinions of the Ear V 
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count an 

ments could have no 4 — Influence on the 

Ages than by Means of the Greeks, by whom ep 
w'd andtranſmitred to Poſterity. 

N 1 ny omit the famous Paradox A 0 0 0 


Hermes Trißnegi 15 who is ſaid to have t ; that 
Deus eff 975884 ah Centrum 2 » Clues Per. 
pherid nufinam, i. E, God it a Sphem while” Cintre is 


ie 'W , but bis Circumference no br“. Nut 
ſince the earned are not agreed, whether there ws 


erer ſuch a Perfon as chis- Egyptian Frrméi fuch 
L 2 leſa 


264 Hr Importidl 


| having prudently apo d the neceſſary Exiſtence or 


2 Hal at the Mclody'of 


into de 
les whether thoſe Remains — are attributed tu 
him be genuine, we may, it is conceiy*d,, . 
cus d from taking any further Notice of it. 
Tberefore, the Firſt. (for ought with 2 C- 
tainty appears) who- aſſerted an 
as. Anaximander. This. te evans wich has 
olowan, held Arge, or | Infinity, to have 
the, rincipal or Ori of all Things 3 yer 
this Infinity of theirs (on Enquiry) we ſhall find to 
have been no Deity, but a confus'd Heap or Chaos 
of inanimate Matter, from the caſual Mixture or 
Coalition.of which they =p the Univerſe with 
all its Beauty and 1 bo have proceeded. - 
This Method of hiloſophy was afterwards revi- 
ved by Democritus ay, Epicurys, who, undertook 
to improve the gro theiſm of Auarimander, 
and to — the 1 Maſter in a more ſpecious and 


Philosophical 


Dreſs. 
What Succeſs thoſe wiſe Projectors mer with in ſo 
hopeful an Undertaking, may eaſily be 3 
Having baniſh'd all 8 and 8 
all to = M onder 1 


— * —.— bungling Wok ont on' t. Let us a little 


ir Method. 
And, in the firſt Place, theſe Builders 86 Worlds 


E 2 of Matter ; their next Care was to ſet it a 
877 This we may , conceive was but a ſmall 
to ſuch mighty Undertakers. Twas but 
2 7 ſuppoſe all, Motion to have been alike neceſſary, and 


dhe Atoms (without the Toil or Fatigue of any Dei- 


could move as nimbly as the Stones of the To- 


Apollo's Harp. Having 
thus ſer every Duſt or Atom in Motion, and bags 


the imaginary Dance, their next Care was to provide 


them ſufficient Room. And leſt they ſhould have 
wanted Scope to yt their eternal Activity, they 


ſoon agreed, at the Expence of another e 


% Mo» ( i@S oi... os . os 
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to accommodate them with no ; leſs than an Ye 
infinite: Space. But having once ſuppas d ſuch an in- 
finite or endleſs Space, they ſoon themſelyes 
oblig d to fippoſe. a like Infinity of their Atoms; ſino 
otherwiſe they could have born no Proportion to the 
Space, and conſequently could not ſo commodiouſly 
have been imagin'd to coaleſce into Worlds, Thus 
theſe three Principles of Eternal Motion, Infinite Space, 
and Infinite Matter, being once admitted, - they ſoon 
loſt and bewilder'd lyes among their infinite 
Worlds, where we ſhall leave them, and proceed. 

By what has already been diſcover d, it appears, 


that an abſolute Infinity was. firſk introduc'd among 


the Greeks by Anaximander, and his Followers the 
Atheiſtical Atomifts, and made the Attribute of Mat- 
ter. Our next Buſineſs will be to enquire when and 
by _— was firſt conſecrated or ſet apart for the. 
ty. | | 

And we need not go far to make the Diſcovery. 
For Anaxagoras, the next Succeſſor but one to A. 
xaximander, having, it ſeems, taken a more conſi- 
derate View of the wonderful Frame of the World, 
and obſery*d thoſe Signatures of Wiſdom and De- 
ſign which appear in the Order and Beauty of its 
ſeveral Parts, was ſoon inclin'd to recall that Deity 
whom his Maſter had baniſh'd, and to own him for 
the Author of ſo noble a Work. For thus he began 
his Philoſophy with Has la xi l bus, &c. 1, o. 
All Things were at firſt mingled and blended together, 
till the Miu new — and diſpos'd them into an 
orderly and beautiful Frame, To this Mind Anaxa- 
goras is ſaid to have given the Title of Amts, or In- 
finite. For being ſtill in other Reſpects a Follower 
of Anaximander, and conſequently an Aſſertor of 
the abſolute Infinity of Matter, he found himſelf, ob- 
lig d to attribute a like Infinity to the Mind or De- 
ity 3 ſince otherwiſe jt. could have born ng Propor- 
ron to the Matter on which it was conceivꝰd to act. 
6 3-73 And 


es 4 dne Emnihiry * if 
And thus the Notion of an aur ifm Deity: 
yas deriv*d from that of aH g infinite Matter. 1 
Though ſeveral other Philofophe: Fe arg 
the Jonic dect, became Patrods of this ' 
we ſhall find that the firſt | confidetable Promoter of 
it was Plato. That this Phil was an Aſſer- 
tor of an abſolutely infinite'Deity, - is,--what I con» 
ceive, not likely to be deny?d.' Therefore, i 
of proving it from his Writings, let us to 
conſider his Character; it being that which —.— 
of ſome Uſe to us in forming a Judgment uf hit 
Opinions. And this we may -borrow from the ju- 
dicious and impartial Monſ. Rapin, who in his Re. 
fledtions on the Ancient and Modern P hiloſaphy, near 
the Beginning, informs us, * That though Plato 
3 is indeed a very florid and ingenious Author, yet 
* he writes with little Coherence or Method, de+ 
cides but little in his Diſcourſes, and eſtabliſhes 
„ almoſt- Nothing at all. That through his too 
* great Deſire to be pleaſing, he's too much fot 
9 « ling of Wonders, and thence it is that the moſt 
$6 Part of his Diſcourſes are nothing elſe but Fables, 
«Metaphors, and continual Allegories. That he 
«© often affects to be myſterious in what he ſays, 
and that tis commonly by Lying oy: he under- 
takes to perſuade Truth. 
To this Character we may add tie general Ob- Ob- 
ſervation, that Myſtical Divmity was firſt introdu- 
ced among Chriſtians by Derivation from the Plato- 
nick Philoſophy. On which Account the Learned 
Merie Caſaubon, in his Treatiſe of Enthuſiaſm, was 
led ro make this Reflection, p. 69. That how: 
< ever ſome of the Fathers have imagin'd the Phi- 
= loſophy of Plato to have been ſerviceable ta 
«© Cbriſtianity, yet it has been the Occaſion of 
many Herefies Chriſtians, and that to this 
Avery Day tis che common Refuge of contempla- 
bg * tive 
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but cop guilty of an affec- 

= Sig ions, and a Hy- 
1 ME others; as I think hi s greatelt 
A of Ad Cee, We 10 C 
ther Proof buy, he 1 Wah before us: For we muſt 
oy * t Opinion of the divine abſolute 
vas neither N him 45 a Dictate 

5 aſter Plato, (whom he ths | take. a pe- 
culiar Pleaſure to contradict ws expoſe, ) 1 as the 
Reſult of fre and im Reaſoning, but was a 


Notion which he r appears to — taken u 
ugh the ſame 110 hr tradition, A ÞÞ 


8 INT that odd Opinion of the Eternity of 
N 27 not perhaps becauſe 
| him to be the moſt rational, but be- 
TY i \Philoſophers who went before him had 
held che contrary (as himſelf would perſuade us 
his Me C „c. 10.) and being content to 2 
it into bye Hypotheſis (probably to avojd 
6/5 ured and other reputed Atheiſts 
; 1. 1225 d to aſſert lis abſalyte In- 
finity 25 a heceſſary Con ſequence of that 
had attributed to the World. For ſince he had de- 
rjv'd an eternal World by way of Emanation from 
e Deity, and had thereby made him the Author 
of the eternal Motion which he conceiy'd in that e- 


ternal World and ſince he ſyppos'd that Nothing 
leſs than an abſolutely infinite Power could be the 


Cauſe and Prefervation of ſuch an infinite (or eter- 
nal) Motion, he thought himſelf oblig'd to aſſert in 


abſolutely infinite Deity tn the only capable Suben 
4 | 
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Anaxagoras, and 5 


| agated by le, cak 
on ind prop of Kale i Preps 1 th 


nity of Matter, and the 
4224 that Character. nx. fy ce the bare 
Derivation of an Opinion from a falſe Principle is 
no neceſſary Argument of its being its ſelf San 
ought not thence x0 take e o 
bur tp be entirely determip'd by the vidence 
Seri ture and Reaſon. 
"This ts Opinion being thus entertained by Plato, and 
his. celebrated Scholar Ariſtotle, who beſides: their 
pres eat Wits had ſo many Taras above moſt 
hiloſop hers to make themſelves believ'd and fol- 
lowed ; * Wonder if it ſoon overſpread the learned 
World. Let how many ſoever its Proſelyres were 
among the more modern Philoſophers, tis certain its 
Succeſs among the more Primitive Chriſtian Fathers 
"was very different. Theſe we find were ſo far from 
thinking it any Part of their Creed, that they rejec- 
ted it as an mpoſture of vain Philoſophy. So did 
Juſtin Martyr *, who for his Learning was Rtil'd the 
| W and writ immediately after the firſt Cen- 
| The fame did Tatian , Clemens Alexandri- 
| = oy and Tertullian +, the three other moſt cele- 
brated Fathers of the firſt and puręſt Ages of Chri- 
'Nianiry ; And theſe have ſince been follow'd by Sco- 
Tus + the moſt ſubtile of the Schoolmen, 1 the [ear- 
ned Prince of Mirandola ++, and others. 
And though it muſt be confeſs d that the Argu 
ments which the mention'd þ pious Fathers Node 
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for their private. Opinion, in 


Tuns have we brought down the Hiſtory t 
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do this Doc- 
trine of the P aloe phers, prove Noching if 
a poſitive Way Rk as the S th of their 
judipe agai LB oder bebe y'd that they 
conclude ſo far in the Negative, as ſufficiently to de- 
monſtrate, that an abſolutely infinite Deity Was 10 
ay ond of the Primitive Chriſtian. W r 
t it was not long e er the Scene was 2 
Fer now the Church ing from under the De- 
luge of Perſecution, the ſublime and myſtical Di- 
. of Plato was thought more ſuitable to the 
Splendor and Magnificence of the Chriſtian T 
the Primitive Apoſtolical Simplicity. And the 
Age of Miracles at an End, no other Me- 
thod was judg'*d ſo likely to reconcile Chriſtianity to 
the Reliſh of the learned Heathens, as the endeas 
vouring an Accommodation between the Church al 
the Academy. Shu 
Yet after the Interval of a few Centuries, the ub. 
ſolute Authority of Plato became ſomewhat limited; 
and Ariſtotle was admitted to a, Copartnerſhip in the 
Fmpire of Science. ' However, though the Method 
of Ariſtotle was chiefly follow'd in the Pbyſical and 
Elenflical F che Divine Plato ſtil held his 
Reputation i in Theo 
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the Word Infinite within the View of our own 

Times; till which, in this Reſpect, Natter have 
continued much the ame. 

Our next Task wi be to make an impa En- 


quiry into the Opinion of Infinity itſelf, as 1. now 


n us. 
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And Firft, we muſt obſerve, chat as Perſsction, 
abftractedly conſider'd, is a general Mode of the 


divine 
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ben 
e s none who is but any in Phi: 
but knows there is & twofold Notion of 
Infinity, and likewiſe of Inmenſity. | 
The firſt Notion jmparts amerking 3 rely pep 
or-felative, or denotes a Thing's being endleſs 
— than with Reference to other Beings : W Thich 
ive or relative r tag may may he-underſtogd as 


deen We e ſaid to be in- 


becauſe by thinking we can never arriye 
at any. fix'd End or Limits, and becauſe there is 
no other Space to bound it, In the latter Senſe, 
any given Line or Number is ſometimes ſaid to be 
infinite, inaſmuch as we can never imagine either to 
be ſo far increas'd as to render it erat Con- 
tradiction that ſtill more ſhould 8 be concejy'd. to be 
ſometimes mean ſuch Quantity as is indefinite, t 
is not or cannot be defined 1 05 
us; as alſo ſuch 1 to which a N Ne 
ro : Which laſt is a 
very improper Senſe of e Word. 
The other Notion imports ſomething 3 
abſolute, or denotes a Thugs '$ being in * very Na- 
ture incapable of End, Tis in this Senſe that the 


Deity is uſually ſaid to be Infinite. And the ancient 
Atomiſt;, with ſome modern Carte/ians, have 2 
2 do attribute the ſame Infinity to Space nd M 
7 "9 tis a Maxim among Philoſophers, that all 
er Infinite are infinite in the 
: And accordingly it has been uſual to aſcribe 
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| Obedi t. in a 
Convidtion; and in a reaſonable Service; 
yr cannot be too wary how we receive any 
ol che Object of our Religion without Ace Wan 
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Impartial Enquiry, -- 

: preſent Bulineſs being chiefly 
with ſuch Chriſtians who profeſs to-own the Scrip 
r Rule of Faith, let us finſt 
conſider whether jlly pred nay 
Countenance or Au ns at 

"The Word info is in our Eg Tranſlation 
though as apply d to other Things it may he max 
with ſeveral Times, viz. in Job ui. g. Nab. ii. 49, 
and iii. 9, yet as it refers to God js gerum but in ono 
Place, viz. Pſal. cxlvli. 5. Where 
is ſaid to be infigite, But if we conſult | 
Hebrew, we ſhall, obſerve that the ford. which e 
here tranſlated infinite, properly . 
ic'd Man, — — der f 
note the abſolute Infinity of the divine Underſtan- 
Nc wes none will aſſert to be infinite in Num- 
ber 


but muſt neceſſarily be expounded: (rl he 


ws — 5 
beſt Expolitbrs it is wont to be ®) with Reſerenoe t. 
ts Objetts, or its Efefs + Which are hereby aſſerted 
to be ſo numerous as either to or not eaſily 
to come within the Compaſs of human Reckoning. 
For thus ve read of Camels without Number, Judges 
vi. 15. People without Number, 2 Chron. Xii. 3. 
e without Number, Pfal. cv. 12. 1 

„Cuntic. vi. 8. &c. By which 
Lam EL none ever neee 


5 abſolute Infinity 
But though [A efly reach ir 
us, yet are there not ome T which at t leaſt | in- 


fear imply it? What 0fe exe wean by vo. 
viti. 27. where we read, That the — yea, 
Heaven « Do cannot contair the Eſſence of their 
Creator. any cxxxix. 55 : &c. Whither ſpall i 
Nee from thy Pr , Ke. ? ut I chinł it muſt be 
conſeſs' d, if lay aſide Prejudice, that neither of 
theſe can amoum to a ſufficient Proof. — 
the Heaven of Heavens (or the utmoſt Heaven 
 Fiebraiſm imports) cannot contam the Eflence of the 
; does it therefore follow; that it is ab/olut, 
infinite? Certainly no more than if it had been 
the Earth or Air cannot contain it. For fince the 
Heavens are by thoſe very Words aſſerted to be of a 
finite Extent,” (which, by the Way, is no weak Ar- 
gument ta prove che Finiteneſs of the material Uni- 
verſe ;) tis evident that they can bear no greater 
ion to an abſolutely infinite Being than the 
Earth or Air] or even the minuteſt Particle of Duſt, 
And therefore to infer the abſolute Infinity of the 
divine Eſſenee from à Compariſon with the Heavens 
(though the greateſt and moſt capacious of created 
Beings) would be no leſs impertinent, than to make 
the fame Inference from a 11 — with the moſt 
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Exiſlence; and NMatute , GOD. wa 
diminutive Thing in Nature [ſince the: greateſt-and 
 theledſt of finite! Beings/ muſt bear an equal Di 


very well he adniited-withour. 


579 di dt DOME ood en 
not rrad, or: 2 

the Scriptures, is nat tu be requird of any. Man 
it ſhould be believ' d at an Article Faith; '"". 
cording to the Fourth Article of the Church of 
men bf leb id u lt 81 

as this Opinion is neither | — 
ture, nor authorized by the Articles of our 
ſo.it ſeems to have u folid Foundation in Reaſon. 
Tia freely confeſs d, that nothing can be more evi- 
dent from Reaſon (as itis hop'd we have elſewhere 
made appear) than that the Eternal Being is the 
neceſſary Subject of all poſſible Perſections. But this, 
ꝛtis conceiv'd, he may very well be, though this 
iniĩon ſhould not be admitted. For certainly that 
Being poſſeſſes the greateſt poſſible Perfection with 
Reſpect to Space, which actually includes all Spate; 


# y 


ſo as to be every where effentially, z or whoſe 
Eſſence ſurpaſſes all Things, and which no- 


ching either is or can be. That Being is moſt per- 
fect with Reſpect to eſfectiue Poter, whoſe Ber 
extends to whatever is an Object of fach Pom 


That Being can't but be moſt: perfe&t with Reſpect 
0 Knowledee, which fully comprehends or knows - 


whatever is a capable Object of Knowledge. And 
in. ſhort, the utmoſt poſſible Perfection may very 
well exiſt without any abſolute Infinity of any Sort; 
as hath been already ſhewn in the former Book, and 
will, it's hop'd, more fully appear hereafter, * 
tic! 
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proceed-to:confider- theiti Foroe, 1 i 
. I. Phe great Argument which of late dus 
been uud us little leſs than: a. Demodſtrarian' of the 
: as well as Exiſtence of tha Dei 


nite Being, which is ſaid to be in every Mani?! T 
(as we beſure obſerved) is the Argument of Monſ. 
— rw” P 0 


the Reality of bis: : 
d all his Ideas deriv*d from ſenſible 


— — | Mind, by N 
ol which he might demonſtrate the Exiſtence of a 


Deity, and thereby lay . . 


my infinito Bing ere d on his Mind, which 
d greater Perfection than it could derive ei- 
ther from the immediate Inſtrumentallity of his e 
ternal Senſes, or from the Power of his own Imagi- 
nation, he thence procerded to conclude, that ſuch 
an ãnfinite Being exiſted; ſince nothing leſs thun ſuch 
an infinite Being could be a ſufficient CIO 


Idea, nen 
This 
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therefore. 


1 25 bal — 2+was confider'd in 
— of , this and the former Beo; n 
F the late "Jadivious - ir, 


mak II. Another Argument 
| of the abſolute or poſitive Infinity of the Di- 
vihe is deriv*d from che. Attribute of tate 
7 e, and Is to this Effect. If the Deity be 
not thus Infinite, it muſt be either -becauſe he'was 
limited by Himſelf or by another. That he wie 
not T — — is evident. For no — 1 — 
uppos abridge Himſelf, hut 
3 . a he was hot limited 
1 is | no ef endet ir A By 
was capable doi — 5 | 8 FRAME 


ad ub ef ana. 
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not have baten ” if no 
abſolute Infinity pn, its Effect, 1 can 165 

ſtow it can't with any Propriety a nn by 
withhold it, or to chuſe to produce the contraty by 
a poſitive Cauſality; ; it ſeems that the Reaſon why 
an Effect is finite could not be the Will, or Power 
of its. Cauſe, but an abſolute Necellity i in the Nar 
_ of Things. 1 5 


. This Argument ſupp! 5 the Deity 
— ſuch as he i is, EA Fd his own Plaſar 


or Choice. Thus the learned Mont. Le Clerc un- 
riddles it's Meaning; ſays he *, 3 Copitamus 
wg Sr e e 7 0 qua ny fry 
& babet ab alio accepiſſe, ſ e et Natur ſu 
12 habuiſſe, eo facile 24 5 ut eius . 
tes efſe Infinitas agugſcamus. Etenim 9, tantæ Pre- 
ftamie eſt ut Duratiane e eft 1 $ atque nib 


ik 2 Ente ac . Ius etiam Proprictatum ter- 
P roprieta tes Finitas ee Nature. 


— 9 ea — alid ipfis Fines ſtatuente acceperunt 

non que /i ibi ipſa, ft ita loqui licet, £4 Arbitrio 225 1 
dedit. i. e. When, we conſider that God e = 
t from all Eternity, and naturall and Ter 

« ly enjoy'd whatever he pollcfts, wo 

% Debtor to any other, thence, we are caſily Ak 
<<. ced to acknowledge his Ferfection to be Infinite. 
For ſo excellent a Nature as was of infinite Pu- 
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« ration; 
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«- und 8 Ne, 
40 conſequently ve no Bounds of its Properties. 
« For ſuch Natures: only have finite Fo N 
« which rectiv'd them from ſome hi 
« not ſack an ane (if Tay fo fea) fer 
« on itſelf whatever Perfection it pleas d. 
K we ſee, is cond to be he Senſe ad Ta 
rt o the preſent Argument: By which it appears, 
— BD till he be brought 
to ſpeak: ſeriouſly in the Style ode Hd By 
tes s, and do aſſert the E 
a proper Cauſality : Whieh it * 
ceiv d, can need no Conſutation ; but muſt on the 
contrary, be allowed.to be a ſufficient 'Corifuration 
of any le from which it clearly and natural- 
ly derives. Yet in this Plato is imitated by Zafar 
tins, when he ſays, Deus ſeinſum fecit ; The Deity 
+JHimfelf, and that therefore alis 
Seipſum efſe toluit, ſuch as he will'd Himſelf to be. 
And Plofinus,: one of Plati's Diſciples,” calls che De- 
ity Ane dave, bis own' Cauſc. And he tells us, that 
fince an abſolute Simplicity is reckoned among the 
Attributes of the Firſt) Being, ( (which Simplicity, 
ſays he, requires chat his Will and his Eſſence be 
reputed one and che Eh) — — 
muſt be from r N W Ne 


is ſo. i nn 
But of Abſoluts Si ep ne ee 
after, when we treat of che i = Q- 
pinion of an Aſaluit init d# B 25> 
_ on I know, hs od to foften thoſe 
hack: Kopuaiidle; hive inform'd/ ns; that 
1 0p 2 
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2 bg ſolute to botrom a Proof 
the Natur of Credtion. Since nbthung leſs, 
Lay they, than an ab infinite Power! was fuf- 


ficlent᷑ to paſs over the ũ Diſtance betwern not 
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Diſtance; ſince WY war oy fer ode every NS 
— — If in che Creation the difine 
a ſo paſs'd the Diſtance between Not hy 
Being ai to haye: broagho|gogertier? of lrecon- 
cid theſt tuo dontradictory um by cn, c 
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18 An Impartial Enquiry into the 
Nothing on this Side a Contradiction can be itſia - 
1 poſſible than a Production from Nothing. 
or that a. Power may be pro r 
Almighty without being — may 


appear CY ie Gd under de Ninth Ar 


t may be form'd, by 
of an. abſolute Infiniry, with 
— Notionof Eternity. Were cb it be ſaid, 
Since wi eaſily admit Eternity 2 —— 
of che Deity, though it raped: 


Imaginations to concetve an in ſinite 5 
ſhould any ere to believe 


tian 3. — 

pon mu rag for no other Reaſon, than be- 
cauſe he can't comprehend an abjolutely infinite Sub- 
the Argument which 


MET e 
Ber co-this n humbly conceiv'd, be 


'd, 
phe, OB CS er any incelligent Man ei- 
cher doubts of or disbelieves an a 


is not merely becauſe he canꝰt com For 
ſuch a: Perſon cant but be ſenſible that — 
may be i ble to us, that are not incon- 


Gftent with the clear Ideas which he has.in his Mind, 
Bur. it muſt chiefly be becauſe of the ſuppos'd Ab- 


ſurdity of that neee with his 
n 


2 5. That: che Compariſon: 
— Reference to ſome Ana- 
7 
don't. appear to be equally founded on Reaſon, the 
bare Similitude between their Notions can't be ſuf- 
ficient to oblige us to entertain them with the ſame 


Degree: of But that there's no little Diffe- 
rence | /berween theſe two Opinions in this Reſpect, 


i» too evident to be deny'd. To diabelixve the Ex- 


_ Conſequence, the Contradiction would be too evi- 
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of an eternal is to 
a Contra en, e 
Cauſe. For which Reaſon, (az 1 ye elſewhere obſerv* 
there never was a Philoſopher in his ri Web bay 
23 ſomewhat that was " Andviman- 
pa date ad Ne A 7 
of Space 1a the ab. 
7 5 dene its own Sake, but 

perhaps on Account its ConteQion 
he Een 55. he found himſelf ob. 
ig d to ſu ut we ve already mentioned 
3 ers and night have added more, who have 44 


— the nen of the Divin⸗ Abſolute Immen 
A ſufficient t that the Actribures of 
nity and 1 ity in the abſolute Senſe, are very 125 


wn either in Point of Reaſon, or atleaſt, of Evi- 


"yy confeſs, Des Cartes, and a certain learned Wri- 


ter of our own *, have been pleas'd to affirm, that 
to aſſert an Eng of Spac e, is to aſſert a Contradiction. 
Their Z Ther if che univerſal Spes be 
finite, it muſt be bounded by ſomewhat which like- 
wiſe is Space, And indeed if this were a neceſſary 


dent to be denied. But, tis humbly conceiv d, the 


rnd wares Con ther 
or encompaſſed 

out them; in Real: — 

the Things * For whar is it to af ry 


but to have Extremities ? I it was nor ſo, then the 
immediate Reaſon of a Thing's being finite, would 
be no other than the Neighbourhood ot the ſurround- 
ing Beings, But who will aſſert che ſu 
Air to be the immediate Reaſon that the Globe 
the Earth is of a finite Extent ? If none will affert 
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95 dea Hi WI ely e Thien fol- 
that tis 1 in 1 ebe 2 W; "Will che Af. 


2130 of an 'abſolfte 12 affirm au/ Ideas to be the 


e n Al ? Willthey allow no- 
thing © fir what's conceivable by us? 
Fob els, Te cue font no Tees of an Bad of the 


utiyerſal Shave or Extenſion. But does it follow that 
there can be Nothing in Nature but wat enters into 
oux Imaginations? Tis, I think, Jear there can be 
no abſg Ute Contradiction in ſuppoſi ag there is an End 
of any Extenſion Pre: Fo ut whiz ey Extenſion 
ws « conceive at any one Time In our Minds is finite 
and if we 1 notwichſfanding attain an Idea rat 
Fe, univerſal 8 ace or. Extenſion as finite, yer ſince 
his 15/28 well Space or, Extenſion as. any other, it 
can Bains be no Repugpance f in the Nature of the 
0155 g that et g. be conceivable ag finite too; 
10 by Conſequencs, ig Fock 6f Spade Gr Excenſion 
* Sable bo 70 Totne or $515 not 
= Ford 0 3 4 Naur 0 che Idea it- 
ut Our . © Ci ente unk the 
tf ur 200 155 mY UE Fin. Ho us to . 
ngas en ay farther” ar from 
hg we alt t to form rs 
We les ot ace ar tenſion, = pri. rg its 
iin fuch T A it is tranſmitted to us by our 
1857. 1 25 Selk repreſents it as a vaſt Conperici 
of innumerable Beings ſeyerally ſurrounded by others. 
So that accbeding to this Manner of conceiving, mo 
an 


eſt ima- 


i 


preſented: to our jew. without End. ee 
Th is chat Idea of Infinity of Spade chick is ſaid 
to fores icſelf upon us. Nat let us now ſyppoſe we had 
no other Idea of Space or Extonſion him t we e ·· 


we ſhould b fo far 
| ving Space 


8F 


: 
of 
2 


: 


Neid 8 8, ü na- 
bility of conceiving the univerſal Space with End 
Limits, yet this is not an Argument of the [ = 
bility of an End of ſufficient to be | to 
the plain Demonſtrations which may, and hereafter 
tha WT CERES IS the contra- 

f Pe $ ry: 


ES 
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184 An Inbartial Enquiry into the 
fy: No more than a blind Man's Inability to form 
an Idea of Light and Colours, 1s. fit to be admitted 
as a Proof that our Eyes deceive us. 
This Inability ought rather to be reſoly'd into the 
Influence our State and Circumſtances have on our 
Minds. For being ourſelves every Way ſurrounded 
by extended Objects, — — 
obtervd) that all thoſe Objects areè ſeverally / ſur- 
rounded dy others ; we are apt to forget, or per- 
haps not well to apprehend, that the Limits of 
Things are nothing elſe but their own Extremities; 
to argue, with Spinga, that whatever is finite is 
bounded by ſotme other Thing 3 and © conſequently 
to conclude, that the uni or Extenſion, 
ſince there is nothing — it y which it can be 
bounded, abſolutely Infinite or without Limits, 
Tis therefore, I humbly conceive, moſt reaſo- 
nable to conclude, that though the ſimple! poſitive 
Ideas which we ive in our Minds proceed im- 
mediately from ſomething real without us; (ſince 
the Mind can't form any materially new Idea ;] yet 
compound and negative Ideas yield no ſuch infalli Ne 
-Proofs of the Exiſtence : of any external 
from. d immediately proceed. For we 
lves a Power both of umiting the 
Ideas of Things that never were: united in Nature, 
and of forming Negations arbitrarily; and at Plea - 
ure : Or if not ſormꝭd by our on Will and Plea- 
ure, they may be — — .deriv'd; from the 
Nature of our State and Circumſtances. Thus, be- 
- cauſe we have an Idea of Space or Extenſion; we may 
be aſſurꝰ d. there's ſomething in * rom which 
the Idea immediately 7 — is 4 — 
poſitive Idea. And t there's ſomet 
which immediately cauſes in us the — 6 End or 
Limits we are ſure for the ſame Reaſon, ſince even 
our Idea of the End of any Thing is poſitive. But 
- that there's apy real external of our Idea of 
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the Endlefſneſs of Space or Extenſion we can't be 
„ ³ĩͤ EEEOITSS 

ure Ve, ts no as 
——ů— infinite ?, and conſequently, 
may have been deriv'd, if not from our n WI 

yet from our ular and unavoidable Circumſtan- 
—— anner as Was ſheun. But to pro: 


3. If ve ſhould add, that, the Attributes of Eter· 
nity and abſolute Immenſity have as little Similitude 
or Agreement in their Natures as either in Reaſon or 
Evidence, we ſhould not perhaps want ſufficient 
Proof. For though it ſhould be admitted that the 
n by the Idea of 

Ben get tis impoſſible to conceĩve how Eter- 
nity can now an abſolutely infinite Duration. 
For ſhould we ſix on any imaginable Point of it, yet 
(whatever ' Baetius in his Vulgar Definition may 
prope to the contrary ) — would be an inex- 

e Duration ſtill to come. This alone muſt 
make the Caſe of Eternity quite different from that 
of an abſolute Immenſity ; which neceſſarily ex- 
cludes the very Foſſibility of the leaſt Addition or 
Increaſe, But tis, I think moſt evident, that 
neither the Idea of Duration $1 ſuited to 2 
the Nature of Eternity, nor is 
5 of Infinite, a8 will be 
hy V. „er Attribute, of ab- 
ſoluce Infinity, is uſually attempted. from the ſup- 
pos d | Immenſity: or Infomity. of Extention, or (which 
with many of our modern Philoſophers is the very 
pros hin ſelf ha r Me Cle ex 
tur quod Materia videatur immenſa. Abſurdum enim 
4 Deum, qui muito plures Proprietates babet quam 


9 See Lale, If of Ham, bt et c. * 
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et imm, 
— — Ln toi 


materice ultra 


—— dh: 
per immenſam 


| 6. * The 

66; mmf for et mer, — — 
66 Matter. For it would be 
« abſurd to imagine that the Deity, who poſſeſſe 
<. many more Properties than Matter, who moves 
and actuates the ftupid Heap as he pleaſes, ould 
Ade ſo far excell'd by it, that the Parts of Matter 
** ſhould be extended beyond the Limits of his Pow- 
er. Which yet we maſt eicher aſſert, or elſe muſt 
<= confeſs that be ie mau or capable — 

Boy Nr 


1 — 
This Argument ys 
fore ſpo SE wh when we ſep 


— ro me the of Imagination 
to our Idea of che univerſal Exinſion 


with-regard 

For *tis the relative Infinity of the Idea that lies at 
—— net nf ent meme A for the 
adſolute Infinity of the Thing. Tia upon this Ba- 
fis alone that ſome have rais'd their Perpendiculars 
of infinite Lines and — Take away but 
the Power of Imagination, and thoſe Notions have 
nothing left to ſupport them in the Nature of Things, 
But ſince by the Confeſſion of all Men, 
E more apt to deceive us than tion, Pris a 
d yg a Philoſopher to uffer him ſelf ta 
entirely determin'd by That, without conſulting 

ae g ben 5 it is to curb and correct it. 
et ſ Des Cartes and his Fofowers) 
— bee th ws of Zn in leer le 2 _— 
y 0 to | 
abſolure Mantey eren ente e of the material Univerſe ; 
though they could not but at the ſame Time be fen- 


Able, chat their — in ſome Senſe render'd Mat- 
ter 


— —.— So. it 


by depriving the 28 
copy i he 4 eo th 


ter a neceſſary 


a able — Meow 
as, by Reſon of its Vaſtneſß, abt 
very Poſhbiliry of the leaft Adin! and Increaſe. 
Bur 'tis humbly conceiv'd, that fuch an abſolutely 
infinite Arithmetica Quantity (or 92 ont ok a 4 


ility. For after Millions of 
ad g Mi lions of Millions ahh e 
that the Number will be no leſs finite than it wis dt 
the firſt, "And fo there will ſtill {'be the faime'Poflibis 
lity of adding By” and — — ever. — — 
Man w 1 den is, he ought aſon 
having arri vod br, Paier! 
it 4 then become an abſòte Irgend —— 
Contradiction for it to inereaſe rather tham Beftre. 
— 7 — * de func ee Nettie: 
ne 3 otherwiſe 
EL to be! 8 


n $3.4 


Thus the gabel b ijk op Min . 
n of the! of” dt Ex? 
cenſion (which On Es, ditiohs of *Dimen= 


abſoh Lupen of f ie ebene . 
: ute ility o a or abſo 
ity of Space gr For if an ab- 
folonely infinite Increaſe r Münter by Addition be 
thereſore i becauſe tis the very Nature of 
Infinity never to de replete; 'tis manifeſt that an 
ice infinite Extenſion or Spdce (or an lach 
\ U 7 


188 An Impartial Enquice nts the. 
Intely infinite Number of Dimenſions) muſt be cqual- Þ 
I-08 impoſſible for, the ſame Reaſon. . 

This Way of e Nr. Locke thinks: ſuffi- 
cient to prove the poflibilty of a poſitiye Idea of 
Infinity in our Minds. And tis difficult to imagine 
why it not equally, prove the Impoſlibility of 
a poſitive Infinity in Nature. For different Dimen- 
8 le in Nature as in our Ima- 
politive or abſolute Infinity of Num- 
of Denis, if be abt itſelf, and 
—— canꝰt equally im- 

Not that our — 44 
qua Meaſure of Relic debe b 
d or inconſiſtent in i can't but be impoſſible 


both in Idea and Reality. 
But here the Spingſiſs will tell us, chat Diſtinction 


and Number of Parts and Dimenſions are mere Non- 
2 

din c or, ſay A 
whatever Diviſion or Diſtinction of Subſtance we 
apt to believe, Banos than a Mifreport of — 
Senſes ; which are eaſily deceiv d by A 
and can't penetrate into the true Nature of Sub- 
ſtance, which though repreſented to them under 
innumerable Modifications, is yet in Reality, but 
7 

8 to che Syſtem 

noſa, — defines Subſtance in Terms which 5 
an abſolute - Self · Subſiſtence or it 
would fallow that it's but one Being: yet it could 
nt follow. ęven from thence, that . no Pi- 
cen enen e an 
nal or 
ther Sort . A — 
mer Book) deriv d their Exi 
which, as being the een. of oy: 


8 e in Ep. 21. 
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was obſery'd ty 
come nar Ari os of Rr 4 


be no Colour of Reaſon to doubt of he Realty of 
420 * ado gal Minka 5 Bei oy 
e or ings. For * 
plain, there's Nothing in their Natures inconſiſtent 
with the Notion even of a real Diyifion. And con- 
ſequently, we may and muſt conſider Diſtin&tion 
re NETS Tee 
butes in ent ment, 
we need not ſuppoſe any real Divikbility. "Tis e- 
for our ſe to have only ſuppos'd Ex- 
tenſion to be mentally diviſible, i. e. diſtinguiſh- 
able. For Diſtinction in Nature yields as real a 
Foundation of Number as a proper Diviſion, , © + 
Others, on the contrary, will perhaps object. 
that Matter, as ſuch, is infinitely diviſible, and that 
an infinite Diviſibiliry can i imply EO ho Jo 
tual Infinity of Parts and That by 
1 "tis unreaſonable to hy the Poſſibi- 
li abſolutely infinite Extenſion on Account 
of the ſuppos d Abſurdity of irs containing an ac- 
tually infinite Number of Parts, when at. the ſame 
Tie we ad obliged to own ſuch an actual Infinity 
of Parts in the leaſt imaginable Portion of itt But 
this Objection will be found to nels Birks oat in 
the Reply to the following 
2. Reaſon will affure us; that as an abſolute No- 
thing can bear no al e Quang real Quantity: 
ſo on the con Quantity, how minute 
ſoever, muſt of ark. ſome, Proportion to 
all other Quantity of the ſame 2 For this 
teneſs refuling rom very Natute of 
Quantity confider'd abſolutely 3 in u fel, canfc 
flibly be taken away by any.merely relative Con- 
wo La whatſoever. * ſince we are Wit- 
neſſes of the actual Exiſtence of a great Variety of 
quantitative Parts, it would follow, that if the whole 
| was 


on e 1 25 FEE 
112 abſalute] aloe wo would oonliſt in e qu 1 
ricative Part i en hap» | = i 


ablolute fit, 15 fe its 
clude. all ran end This 
founded on the very e ®. Iau 
not be deſtroy d without deftro ing Quantity. Al G 
This will appear. beyond ion, = oc he; 
very | Evaſion made uſe of by ſome, who tell vs, 
that finite Quantitics are not he Cohceiv'd as ali- 
quot or ptoportiopate Parts of an Infinite, but ag 
mere Mathematical Points that bear po Propartion 
at all“. For ſince Mathe Points are mere 
Nothings or Creatures of Iaginton e (as well ag 
infinite Lines and Superficies) tis in Effect to ſay, 
we muſt repute the ſeveral Parts of Geamettical or 
quantity. When conlider d with Relation 
4. mere N deprived at once 
of Extenſion Po Exiſtence. herefore this Eva- 
ſion is ſo far froth h the . ot weaken= 
ing our e t, in the. Judgment of any 
mk een as 45 2 9 Hoe 1 es 
an a 


it appears, chat f ALY . beg 
any otherwiſe 7 ide f rooms as mugh 
in ole of is Yep Natur, o by denying it 


te he tally eie e e hich is all one as t 
. , of he nuf a n, 
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de 0 4 1 
hs bf an abſolutely infinite Ex- 

age lem the TH an Ablurdity. Far the Difficul- 
ties appear to be whether we 2 
to bear a real Proportion to INES abſolutely 
NN Whole, ar not to bear any Proportion at 
"There is . N abſo 1 Shang nſiſtence 
3 Extenſion which can't t have Dimen- 
2 ae 
T be invincible Evidence of thefe or x Us Uſe Ra 


Aeftions bad ſuch In bel, that 
Peet gnis peg. at eee dur he Der 
ty was got a dar A s thiinki 


be inconſiſtent with his „ b 
he adds, that be neither could be of an abſdlutel7 
infinite itude, becauſe ſuch an infinite Mag- 

nitude was abſurd and impoſſible ; and therefore 

upon the whole, he conclutcs him to be of no Mag- 
nitude at all. According] ingly © Ga endus,, the moſt lear- 
ned Roviver of not Tak TOON] phy, (who Was 

2 che great , Ar af 

ge 6 nfl e a K or Re- 
lag ſe. And even Des Cartes, too timorous at 
kult Er: an abſolute Infinity of Extenſian, choſe 

tathet to aſſert it to be indefinite? (a. e. r 

f 1 8 And if 8 

Inſini abſohi 5 d Ys Hepes Nec 

thing e Ce Td an 


5 
Obeſe rao Ahr Atguments, founded. on W 
Things, ; and nat on our eee ge- 


ben Principia p. 7. * 


ner 


hed de 


thz An Impartial Enquiry 


monſtrate an woke Inconſiftence' berween ab lute F 


* ruth (which if it be 


all 
an Attribute of > of Quancity) wit; Quantity 


| For there is no real Quantity but what 
is b edueible either to Number or Extenſion. 

But ſome will here the Demonſtrations of 
Abſtract Geometry as Proofs of an abſolutely in- 
finite Space or Extenſion. For Inſtance, tis 
fay they, from the Elements of Euclid; that to 
given Point of a Circle's Circumference a Tangent 
may be drawn, of which only one Point falls on the 
Circle, and the reſt falls without it. 

Bur to this it may be reply'd, that Abſtract Ge- 
ometry conſiders Things only as they ate in Idea: 
T herefore the utmoſt that ths and the lk Demon- 
ſtrations (or rather Poſtulata) 05 is no more 
Gr viz. Wks” no 8 * can 
us in' d ſo great, t greater and 
Fring = be conceiv'd in infortun. But ſince 
"Things may appear otherwiſe in Idea than they are 
in themſelves, it does not neceſſarily follow, that 


' what is true of the abſtract Idea in our Minds, is 


true of the Thing as it exiſts in Nature. And cho 
this and the like Demonſtrations muſt be confeſs'd 
to hold with Reference to any particular Portions of 
real Space, as well as with Reſpect to the beſt Idea 
we can form of Space in general, yet they cannot 
hold with Reference to the real 4niver/al Space or Ex- 
zenſion beyond which whatever Space we concelye i is 


rely imaginary, i. e. an abſolute Nothi 

” I 5 I conceive, be to Arie Parpole to object, 
That if the univerſal Space or on is boanded 
or limited by Nothing, it muſt be abſolutely wich- 
out Limits, or Infinite. For the immediate Limits 
of r ee (as we elſewhere obſery*d) Nothing 


Which tenders the 
Tea of Limits no leſs —— in the Univerſe be- 


„ yood which Nockiog n d ja s Being for- 
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rounded by the Indefinitely or infinitely extended . 
tices of Del Carter's Viſionary World, So far is the 
Notion Spinaſa gives us of Finiteneſs in his ſecond De= 
finitionm and its (Explication' from being true, by 
which he allows that only to be finite which is limi- 
ſed by another Being of the ſame Nature Conſe- 

uently, the — he draws from thence, viz. 
Fhac therefore the univerſal Subſtance is abſolutely 
immenſe or infinite (beeauſe it's impoſſible there 
ſhould be a Subſtance of the ſame or Nature, 
and yet diſtinct from, it by which it might be limi⸗ 
ted) is of no Weight. On 

But ſome perhaps will ſtill object, chat admitting 
ſuch a pure Nothing, yet ſince Bodies may exiſt where 
there's nothing to exclude them, it follows, that 
even That Nothing © ruſt ſtill imply a Capacity of 
receiving Bodies, and conſequently muſt come under 
the Notion of Space. But to this T reply, That 
where no Being is, there can be no Space, and a purs 
Nothing can have no real Attributes; whereas a Ca- 
pacity of receiving Bodies being an Attribute which 
implies Space, can't but be a ow Reality. For 
whate ret arbitrary Diſtinction ſome have made be- 
tween Extemſion and Space, they import Notions e- 
2 real and abſolute 3 as will be ſhewn here- 


: a Auris this Subject, I can? t but take 
Notice of an Argument that may be form'd from 
the Principles of Sir Jaac Newton, to prove the ab- 
folute Infinity of the materia! Univerſe. The greater 

Bodies of our Syſtem are by him demonſtrated to 


incline towards each other by a mutual Gravitation. 
And we have Reaſon to believe the ſame of the remo- 


ter Botlies of the Univerſe. © Now if thoſe Bodies are 
finite in Number and Extent, the terminating Bodies 


can have no Gravitation or Tendency towards any 


Thing beyond themſelves; and conſequently, ha- 
"ms no contrary as * tn to balance their Gravi- 
tation 


into the 

tation towards the interior a —— muſt be 
continually approaching nearer to the common Cen- 
— Lolo But this, in Time, muſt oc · 
caſion no ſmall Conſuſion in the World, and muſt 
very much reflect on the Wiſdom of its great Crea- 


184 An Impertial 


tor, for having eſtabliſn'd Laws ENTRE tending 
to the Deſtruction of his Work. 
But to this, I ſuppoſe, we may reply, That if, 
with the ancient Epicuream, we conceiy'd 
to be a neceſſary or independent of Mat. 
ter, and uniform or alike in all its Parts; or if, 
with the Carteſians, we thought ourſelves oblig d to 
account for my thing by uniform mechanical 
Principles, we ſhould then by inclin'd to grant the 
Conſequence, and aſſert the abſolute Infinity of the 
material Univerſe. But ſince, in the former Book, 
we have from Sir Jaac Newton's own Principles de. 
monſtrated, that Gravitation is no eternal eſſential 
Property of any 9 Matter, and there- 
—— in — 2 other mo 2 
m the Deity, being a frer Agent, 
was capable of ſuiting its Degrees and Conditions to 
the various States of the ſeveral Parts of his Crea- 
tion; ve can be under no Neceſſity (by virtue of the 
ſame Principles) to ſuppoſe the great Bodies in the 
Extremities of the univerſal Syſtem to be ſubject to 
—— —— and Laws of Gravitation with 
interior Spaces: Which con- 
ſider'd, the Difficulty vaniſhes. EY 
argue from the ſup- 


VI, As ſome are us'd to 
pos d infinite Bulk of the World, fo are others apt 
to do fo-from a very different Principle, viz. Infinite 
Smatineſs. Says Monſ. Abbadie, in the Firſt Part of 
his Diſcourſe of the Chriſtian Regin, p. 101. Tho? 
e could not prove Mapnitude to be 8 
the Demonſtrations of Geometry will obli 
on an Infinity in Smallneſs,” This he wich 
. — ma of . 


nor implylng a Contradiction, is poffible. . 
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the Actual Infinity of Parts" from which Re ba 
ſuppos d to reſalt. | 

But to this, tis conceivid; the ſlowing Be 
flections may yield a ſofficient Reply; 

That Matter is infinitely 'divifible, need ns — 
Sh the Demonſtrations of Gevmerry,, bein "abun: 
dantly clear from this one Conſideration. Nothing 
is more plain, than that mere "Diviſion can never 
effect the Annihilation; of any Thing: But if 
not, then there will always femain ſométhing ca- 
pable of further Diviſion: For ſince the minuteſt 

imaginable Parts of Matter have upper and undef 
and Sides, it ca never be 'prov'd a Contfadiction 
that what is above ſhonld't divided or ſeparated 
from chat which is undef; nor that any ons of the 
Sides ſhould be ſever'd from its oppoſite. But If ft 
be no Contradiction, then it can't be affirm d to 
be impoſſible to that Being to whom every: 


But whar can we conclude from this os the!pteſerih 

le? Stall we ſay, that becauſe Matter is ihfi- 
niteſy diviſible; therefore it contains an 
fon, i age dn But this, eee 

on, is a ſtran Method of arguing; how 

ever it 2 For ae any Particu- 
lar Portion 90 tter ſhould 'be”_ eternally diri- 
ded by the Divine Power, the Number of - ſe- 

Parts reſulting from the Diviſion uſt eve 
remain finite, And the Nai of its infinite or e. 
ternal Diviſibility is not becauſe every. pa 
Portion of Matter contaliis an abſolutely _—_— | 
Number of co-exiſtent Parts: 5 on:the' con 
becauſe it is impoſſible that ſth an. obey” 
alte Number ſhonld even eit. For could 3 
Time (even by the Action of Omnipotei 
then thets could de no R if Rf 
we eam ſuppo ſe a ee '2bfo] [ 
nad This mat Dviſi 
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196 - fn Dee Enquiry into the'., 
ba en b r from being a Proof of the ac. 
tua] Exiſtence of an abſolute Infinity of — that 
it confutes it. 
| —— though it would be difficult, as well as 
needleſs, to reply to all the Subtilties that might be 
8 *tis, _ think moſt certain, that there can 
ſolute Infinity of Parts in a Subject that is 
— — an abſolutely infinite Bulk, For if fo; then 
the Addition but of the leaſt imaginable Particle 
(fince all Quantity is eſſentially proportionate) would 
2 it more chan abſolutely infinite; which 1 is ab- 
urd. 
Again, if boch the whole material Vaiverſe, and 
every particular Portion of it, conſiſted ſeverally of 
an actual or abſolute Infinity of co-exiſtent Parts, 
twduld follow that there's an abſolute Infinity of 
abſolutely infinite Numbers of co-exiſtent Parts in 
the World, each of which contains as many real 
bo-exiſtent Parts as the whole which they com 
For abſolute Infinity, in its full Latitude, admits not 
of more or leſs. An abſolute Infinity of Millions, if al 
low d to be poſſible, would, I confeſs, import more than 
an Infinity of Units, and an infinite Superfidies might 
be demonſtrated to be greater than an infinite Line, if 
the Exiſtence of an abſolutely infinite Superficies could 
be proved. But theſe are pure Imaginations. 
As for the Demonſtrations of Abſtra Geometry, 
they yr indeed prove the Infinite Diviſibility of Mat. 
granted, but can never evince an 
8 of. co-exiſtent Parts in Matter or 
by - Conſequence, they can prove no- 
>. preſent P When the be- 
mplote of ſome ids and a Line 
the don is demonſtrated to be infinite, this 
oh mean, ch thoſe Proportions being incom- 


er meet, though drawn out to an 
IE ner nk indetmnice . in Imagination; 
l never demonſtrate 


that the Reaſon . 
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not being capable of meeting 
eh an tte infa of Fats cut 


meeting of any other Lines —— — And thus. 
— Zeno's Argument againſt the Poſſibility of Ma- 

tion, grounded on the ſame Suppoſition of an actual 
Infinity. of Parts in eee would be no 
leſs a Demonſtration. 

Yet ſome, I apprehend, may abt that ſuppo- 
ſing the infinite Diviſibility of Matter will not = 
ſuch an actual Infinity of Parts, yet ſince it at leaſt. 
infers an infinite or eternal Inexhauſtibility of Sub- 
ſtance, it may ſerve to demonſtrate that there's an 
infinite Diſtance between Maier and Nothing ;, and 
by Conſequence, that the Power which created it, 
is no leſs than abſolutely infinite. 

I reply; That there. was no-infinite Diſtance. be- 
tween Nothing and Matter (as was ſuppas'd in a — 
mer Argument) is as certain as that has 
Creation : And that there's no infinite Diſtance: 1 
tween Matter and Nothing (as chis Objection {ap 
pales) cia-091cſear an thes there ma be an Annibi 

Conſequently, che Reaſon o Matters infinite 
Michi, is not becauſe it has an infinite Inex- 
hauſtibility of Subſtance, or becauſe it is at an in- 
finite Diſtance from Nothing; but tis becauſe Di- 
viſion (as we before obſery'd) is not a proper Means 
of exhauſting it or reducing it to Nothing. Lis 
certain, Matter loſes nothing of its Nature by mere 
Diviſion 3 and by Conſequence, though eternally 
divided, twould ſtill be at an equal Diſtance = 
No But *cis no leſs certain (on the Princip 
of our ormer Diſcourſe) that the bare Suſpenſion 
the Divine Influence but for a Moment would ex- 
hauſt or reduce it to the Nothing from whence it 
ſprung 7 ſuch a en of the Divine In- 

„N. % 70 col NR 
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fluence'which is the propet Means of Anniklatin'” 
2 — n can contribute nothing towardis it. 
re for ſuch eſpecially 'who believe chat 
Matter was created and is anninilable, to argue that 
there's an abſolutely infinite Diſtance between it and 
Nothing, only becauſt it can't be exhauſted or re- 
ducꝰd to nothing by mere Diviſion, a to be 
very ünreaſonable. Tis as if a Prloopher who has 
ſeen Ice congeal'd from Water by the Cold, and 
Knows hit K! it is reducible to Water by the Means 
of Heat, ſhould nevertheleſs contend om chere is 
ſuch an infinite Diſtanee between Tce- and Water; 
for no other Reaſon,” than becauſe it 'can never be 
reduc'd to Water by a bare Diviſion or Separation 
of its Parts. For Ice merely by Diviſion can no 
more become Water, than Matter,” by: the n 
Means, can become nothing. IU 
As this infinite Diviſibility of Matter is no way 
ſerviceable to the Cauſe in Which 'tis uſually enga- 
ged, tp it may eaſily be turn'd againſt it. For 
hereby it appears undeniably, that the Ideas of Great 
and Ziiile are not abſolute, but purely relative. For 
as there is no Extenſion abſolutely or infinitely little, 
or ſuch as to render it a Contradiction that there 
ſhould be a Leſs and ſtill a Leſs ſuppos'd to Eter- 
nity; ſo there's a Parity of Reaſon to "conclude, 
that there's no Extenſion abſolutely or infinitely 
t, or of ſuch a Nature as to render it an abſo- 
te Contradiction to 4 — a greater and yer 
preate in an eternal P Ba 
Vet at the fame Time, Ig think, it muſt be con- 
feſs d, that there may be an Extenſion (or Expan- 
bien Which, not merely on Account of its own ab- 
cted Nature as Extenſion, but for ſbme other 
Reaſon, may be affirm'd incapable of any real In- 
creaſe: For in judging of the Natures of Things, 
we are not to conſider them according to their ab- 
ſtract Ideas only, but as cloath'd with their 
nNown 
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known. 
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But fimple Extenſion abſtracted 
from all exiſts no where without the Ima; 
Load — —— 
in Nature, fince its State is ſo peculiar, may well 
be allowed to have ſomo peculiar Properties diſtinct 
from thoſe of any particular Extenſion. 2 
which Pro can — be diſcernable 2 
of Rexſo 4 for as mach as the wre 
of our external Senfes 
hap M915 4 WW 


— Reaſon which obl; oblige us 

to alley an infinite Divifibility of Matter, tis 
coneei vid, no lefs us to deny an abſolute Infi- 
nity of Extenſion or Space. For the Reaſon wh 
we allow an infinite Diviſibikty of Matter, is 

becauſe'we can form an Idea of ſuck; Diviſion, of 
conceive in our Minds 2 Particle to become leſs and 
ſtill leſs in infoxitum.” Tis true, Matter is ſometimes 
faid to be mentally diviſible in inſuum 3 but, as I 


_ think, amproperly. For when a Particle is by men- 


tal Dieisen raduc'd to the Smallneſs of the leaſt vi- 
fible Duſt, it ſoon the Eyes of the Mind as 
well as that of the Body. The chief Reaſon then of 
our allowing the infinice Diviſibility of Matter, is im- 
mediately deriv'd from the Nature of Matter, which 
we hereby ſuppoſe to be in ĩts very Nature quantitative 


or proportionate. From whence it neceſſurily follows, 


chat the leaſt imaginable. Particle of it having il 


Dimenſions which bear a Proportion to each other 


(as Upper, Under, Sides, and Middle) we find our. 


ſelves oblig d to conclude, that it's no abſolute Con- 
tradiction or Impollibilicy for theſe to be ſeparated, 
But the ſame neceflary Proportionateneſs which eſta- 
bliſhes the infinite or eternal Diviſibility of Matter, 


is (as may appear from an Argument we lately pro- 


"Ou meant with the abſolute Infinity or Im- 
N 4 mlenſity 


1 ns : 
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In . 5 5 From x this infinite Diviſbilicy of Matteric 
— that the 0 x uy rg Infinity is 
unapplicable to any For one Reaſon 


why any ching i mini d. le url inexhauſtible 
by Diviſion) is becauſe (as we ) the Parts 
which are ſeparated can never become y inſi- 


nite in Number. But if (even by che Action dt Om. 
ä nipotenoe itſelf) they can never become thus infinite 
in a State of Separation, ſo neither may they be 
ſuppoꝶ d to be ſo in a State of Union. The Nea- 
ſon why the Parts which are can never be · 
come infinite, is plain, becauſe as it is the 
very Nature of Number to be ever increaſcable, ſo 
tis the very Nature of Infinity never to be com- 
plete; which, I take it, amounts to a demonſtra- 
tive Proof, chat the Suppoſition of an abſolute or 
poſitive Infinity (whether it be conſider'd as a Hual, 
or only as paſibic) has no Foundation in Nature. 
This even Axiſtotle, e re he was aware, ſeems 
plainly to intimate in his Definition of Infinite: For 
whereas the mote ancient Philoſophers generally and 
with Reaſon contented themſelves with inks 
3 
fit to correct them by ſaying, That only is infinite 
which has. - always ſomething- beyond it. "Which, 1 
take it, can import no leis, than that it's the ve- 
ry Nature $0): a Proper Infinity never en com- 
IG 4. 1630 s 
Yet I find. a certain ingenious "Author *. is not 
only -confident in the general, that every Partiele 
of Matter conſiſts of an actual Infinity of infinitely 
ſmall Parts (than which, according to him, no- 
x leſs is ſufficient to fill the leaſt finite Space) 
#2 t pretends parnicularly.to grows, * 


en. Cheyne, in bis Pu Pris, of Nat Retig. p. 18. 
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Parts in Animals is thus infinite. This, 
ſays he, is clear both from the Nature of Senſa · 
tion and Nutrition. For firſt, wich Reference 
to Senſation ; there is not the leut ſo- 
lid Part of the Veſſels or Muſcles but hat is ſen- 
<< ſible ; and therefore, ſays he, the Organs in Ani- 
1 mals which convey this TING — ee 
—— — 
is not only on 
poſition that the Parts of the Veſſels and M 
are therefore abſolutely infinite, becauſe infinitely 


but it ſuppoſes too, that each of thoſd/i 
finite Paris tis ſenſible. But —— 
could never be prow d, though ſuch an Infinity of 
Parts were true. 1 
from the following Reaſons. naaa 
Firſt, — thit our Senſe: of Feeling — 
ttionꝰ d to our Circumſtances; being chiefly de- 
d ſor our Preſervation. Therefore it is ſufficient 
to ſuppoſe it to be diffug'd in ſuch a Manner thro* 
6 — op of informing us of ſuclr 
Impreſſions from the ſurrounding Bodies as may 
be pri to us. But the infinitely ſmall Parts 
hbouring Bodies (if any ſuch Parts ſhould 
be admire) are — ſingly — of making ſuch 
N and conſequently, an r — 
Senſation is — 
Again, Tis — ee 
to Experience. For we ſind that the minuter Parts 
of Matter are capable of exciting little or no Senſa- 
tion even in the moſt ſenſible Parts of our Bodies. 
What Senſation: may ve then ſuppoſe an infinitely 
{mall Part to be capable of exciting? Yer if there 
be an abſolute Infinity of ſenſible Parts in any 
N IO affected by the Im- 


preſſion 
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prefiin” of an infinitchy fmali Parc of the” furroude 
7 'T Aal 
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| for Natritien, ſays he, 6“ Since there 


but that which he makes 
viz. by proper Ducts 
his Argument for 


geen nies in Barde be far 8 


dance on any Cauſe,” on 26 Wu! 
2 „K will be — give 
foe Aceount of the Principles on wanne 
Author proceeds. 
Firſt, He eſtabliſhes a Neceffity, which-(beemils 
abſolutely independent on any outward Cauſe) he in- 
ſets to be abſolutely unlimited, and from then 
conoludes, that the other Perſections of the Divine 
Being (which he, in Order of Nature, Conceives'as 
poſterior to that anne eee 110 4 
But this, with due Submiſſion,” is, — 
v0 uſe alla Mahi in * 2 | 
13 220! 2G5# 14: SLUR | * 4504 
x. Clarke; 3+ bis Demon 
e Aur e, 


| . 


20%. — Ragan ah 
a. Neceſſity i on « fundainental- ” 
Reaſon, as well as on an outward Cauſe. tt 
On the „the eſtabliſh'd in our 
former Book may be.conceiv' to be to this Effect. 
— or: of the Eternal Being 
(having an intimate Connection with all other Per- 
Delos muſt be ſuppoſed to have been in its very 
Nature a Foundation or Support of 1 . 
to have eſſentially included his parti- 
cular fundamental Ferfotion u. the Reaſon. of the 
abſolutely neceſſary Exiſtence of the Divine Being 
which all : So that the abſolute 
Exiſtence of that adorable: Nature, is, according to 
our Manner of coricciving; founded on its-Perfec- 
tion ; i. e. becauſe che Divine Being paſſeſſes a fun 
damental PerfeCtion ſufficient to inter all other Per- 
ſections (which it even virtually includes) therefore 


Gut. exclen of Bangs cit an ( ban ee * 


eceſſity. 

Tbe particular Perfection, which I humbly 
cine to have virtually included all other — 
tions, and to have been the Reaſon, Ground, or 
Support of the Divine | Exiſtence, is that-of Vital 
Power. For as nothing can be Happos'd. to exiſt 
without ſome Sort of Power (which being conceiv' d 
to he talen away, all vaniſhes with it) ſo nothing 
can be ſuppoſed to exiſt with a Neceſſity that is ab: 
Glue,” without a perfect Power in itſelf. And as we 
cannot belp Asking, What was the Reaſon and Sup- 
port even of otiginal Neceſſity 3 ſo on the contrary, 
it would be extremely im t to ask, What 
was the · Support of original Power The Neceſſity 
of the Exiſtence of original Power was plainly of 
the Eſſence of the Power, or, which- is che ſame, 

vas eſſentially included in and founded on it. Fer 
perfect Power not only exiſted becauſe it was neceſ- 
ry, but it was neceſſary becauſe it exiſted; which 


ae its Caſe different from that of any other Per- 
1 * fection. 
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ſection. And to antecedenit to 
the original Power, Tu nge ws? ppoſe another 
Power before the firft Power: Which is abſurd. 
How Power lies, as it were, ir the Bot 
of all other Perfections, and as 4 Root, ſpreads Per- 
fection and Neceſſty, may appear from the follows 


ing Reaſon! 
perfection enn no otherwiſe ins 


To * that Im 
fer a Poſſibility of ceaſing to Be, than as it pre- 
ſuppoſes Imporence. From whenee *tis to 
conclude, that where there never was any Poſſibility 
of ceaſing to Be, (i. e. where there was an abſolute 
Neceſſity of Exiſtence) there could be no Kind nor 
Degree of Impotence, or there muſt have been Om- 
nipotence of che moſt perfect Power ; and hkewiſe 
that where there was Omnipotence there could be no 
Imperſection; or, which is the fame, there muſt o 
Neceſſity have been all poſſible Perfeckions. So 

the Neceſſity of the Divine Being muſt be conceiv'd as 


founded on perfe& Power, which was, as it were, the 


F 
Here we may obſerve by the Way, 
Power (which is the Reaſon and ppb wr other 
PerfeCtions) could de no neceſſary Neaſon of an ab- 
ſolute Infinity wich Regard to Space. For, as will 
be ſhewn' in the following Chapter, the Eſtimate of 
ce Peretion of Power u ſich, , s not'ro be mae | 
with Regard to Extent of Space, with Relation 
to the Objects of Power; which Gehen cannor be 
abſolut irffinire either in Extent or Number. 
The r and his acute Vindicator infiſt®, that 
pure Neceſſity is the Reaſon'and 'Sup port of the Di- 
vine Exiſtence, becauſe it doth nor Near but 
i rloveurny or becauſe * a fiſt h the r'of 
Bur I anſwer, If we conſider Neem as di "A 
fluential Principle of Exiſtence, 122 is in 3 


V. Jackſon, in bis Defence, 5. 194. 
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ought! not to 8 
vine Exiſtence. 9 

To ſhew that theſe are no necdleßt Subtifiies, 1 
Mall conclude with it · to be confider'd, 
UA Hort of Antecedent Ned 
ature, which is abſolutely 
3 at laſt be reduced ( with Spingſ@, whit are 
guns from the fame unlimited my — aſſert 
one only: or ' Subſtance, bees 
infinite 3 and riſe, ede ax full not eos 
liged wich him, to extend chat 
Divine (and even to Human) Action, by . 
an univerſal Fatality. For as, by the Docter a 
Confeſfon, it camot be explain'd how pure ahſolute 


Neceſſity could fer Liberty v, ſo neither can it be 
explaia'd how Neceſſivy can be abſolutely volimrd, 


if it doth, nog extend to all Aden es well er Ex- 
thence. For, ag the Doctor hitnſelf enpreſſes 3t; 

Necefiity abſolutely. fuch has no Relation bo Elite by 
azy thing elſe, or fas both the Words and the Natune 
of the Thing ſeem to import) i erery ee 
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artial "Enguitty into” thi ; 
in its Relation'ro Perſection. For though the Necrſ- 
— Exiftence was fo far abſolute, as 
WAS NO dependent oi any proper Cauſe, yet it 
was ever founded on Ferien, — Tet 
ſuch as the Nature of Perfection required. But the 
Nature of CODING not only required Variety of 
Properties, but "Was relative and diene z as was 
ſhewn elſewhere.” ee 
2. There E abundant Reaſor ro-aſſert (a we have 
done) chat boon, in the 'abſolute Senſe (or as 
A 's being complete, or having a 
determinate 'Elſencey i is no proper Effect of oo 
Cauſe,  *Tis true, the particular Modifications of ir 
may proper be ſaid to be causd, or 4 
Cauſe may have the Power of producing its Eſfece 
either with more or leſs Limitation acco to its 
Pleaſure. But we cannot ſay, in the „ that 
nnen Reaſon of : 
the Finiteneſ of its Effect. dtochu- " 
3. Finiteneſs in the abſolute Senſe (i. e. 
5 of Eſfence) ſeems plainly to be the Reſult ol 4 1 
Neceſſity in the very Nature of Things. For every J 
realBeing mult have a complete and poitive Eides 7 
by which it determinately is what it is: Whereas our 2 
Notion even of what we call an abſolute or poſitioe : 
Infinity is, on the contrary, negative, incomplete, 4 
and S and thereſote 1 to any 4 
real Being. We ſpeak indeed of Infinity as of ſome: ? 
thing ; 3 but this is to join Words Whoſe Ideas 7 
can 2 by us, nor ſo much as-provid to 
be conſiſtent” with each other.” For if Nuß be 
polave oy * Leu). Trinity maſt needs be ne 
ative. A % rn H (or? 3s VI 
But if cry Brie; as ſuch; 18 Of a com- 
plete and determinate Eſſence, chen how abſolute 
ſoever the Neceſſity is with which any Being exiſts, 
that Neceſſity and its Subject cannot but be deter- j 
min'd or limited by its internal Reaſon, though ited, * 
fi limi 20 


a0 I. 
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which Limitation 2 or ER = 
| * ———— Ducken 
in Meine derive lente fromm proper 
Cauſe, there, na Sort, of pecalinr3Lietipntion = 5 
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ed and relate of the hunde 
« The Truth 2 this Word i con- 
<« ſands our Nocion of walker de moſt 


« to; us; Iten only. a 
1 Tam e Cant ala So 
de which ttath 0 End, and thentfore 


« determin'd Nature 3. e 
66 * An (abſolgely) infinier Boing, hadi not Ve 
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dation of his Knowledge of Things as future, 8 
we”. conceive, appear from this one Obſervation. 
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And as theſe Opinions nain'd no credit with the 
more primitive Chriſtians, ſo they have found many 
Oppolers in the latter Ages of Chriſtianity; and have 
prov'd no ſmall Occaſion of Scandal to Atheiſtical 
Wits. Mr. Hobbes may ſerve for an Inſtance ; who 
in his Book de Homine, P. 2: tells as, That though 
ths Striptures acknowltdge Spirits, yet they no where 
ſay that they ure without 'And in the 
age, ſays he, Subfunte without Dimen- 
ſions are Words which flatly contradift each other. 

Theſe are Conſequences of the divine abſolute: is. 
finity and Inextenſion which have been generally cort- 
feſsd and vindicated. But there's another which; 
(though it was never ſo fortunate as to obtain the 
Decree of a General Council in its Favour, yet) may 
Leary cher Anh Relation to thoſe Principles 
— ep And that is the Opinion of the NuF 
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firms it. ſo to do without any proper 

own, muſt be conſeſs' d; unleſs it ſhould be aſſerted, 
that mere Power is meaſurable by Inches and Feet. 
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has been che Occaſion of great Inoonveniencies. For 
— catiiochres ovecinaned argued for the Neceſſity 
of the Divine Action. Say chey, the Natutr of the 

being abſolutely — his Decrees and Ideas 
can't but be the ſame with his Eſſence. But his Eſ- 
ſence is confeſſedly: neceſſary : therefore theſe mult be 
ſo too. Nut if 10; tis well known how deſtructive; 
to Religion the vences muſt be. And tis. 
this ſame Opinion has inclined ſome to con- 
found che -Duration of the, Deity with his Eſſence, 
and from thence to-infer, that ſince his Eſſence is 
ſimultaneous or unextended, therefore his Duration is 
ſo too: Thereby involving; m 
nal Being in needieſs and inextricail Difficulties. 
3. Another; Opinion by ſome. entertain*d as a 
of: this Principle; of an abſolute Inſinity, 
is that of the divine abſolute Ommpotence. We have, 
J confeſs, obſerv'd the Patrons of the divine:abjolate 
Infinity, for the moſt part, to aſſert Omnipotence..in 
a ſomewhat limited Senſe, hy extending it -only. tao 
fuch Acts as are judged to imply no Contradiction. 
But there are or have been others, who, 2 
the Nature of an abſolute. Infinity, have conceiv? 
it to be no leſs than Preſumption and Impiety to li- 
mit or confine that Power, in any Sort, in ourinarraw 
Minds which is uſually aſſerted to be abſolutely inſi- 
nite or unlimited in itſelf. This mmduc'd the ingenious: 
Des Cartes to aſſert, that haw groſs a Contradiction 
—— imagine a Thing to be, yet ve ought 
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however conditionate in thæir — 
rily and ———— j all the Actions u. 


ven cof his intelligent Creatures, though free or m- 
detarminid in their Principlee, are Paradores not 
likely to haye been believid for thair on Sales, but 
rather appear to have bean entertain d on the Cyedit 
af ſome ther more plauſihle Opinion. For ſure no 
wiſe or good Man eonld: -þe-very forward to counte-: 
nance. Notions which (as commonty underſtood:and! 
aſſerted) feem ſo inoonſiſtent oth with che 
of God and his] Liberty, did he/Horconteive- 
them to be the neceſſary Conſequences of ſome _ 
ſpecious and inndœent That wis 
was originally no cher than chat of an — ta 
Pale wall, n Rane, den 
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{Boyle ®, ** That thegrenet Wit - 
that have tabour'd'ito reconcile lr wich the L er. 
of Man's Will, have deen reduced to meintaii 
on ther that th warts ſome eee 


ledg'd I Tuch or DiRare of Nraſen. 
From this of dn benni abſolugs and 
uni verſal F the natural and immediate 


ns — of eternal abſolute Deve 
a Aftions and Evens. For fince the Doctrine 
Frernal %. (nas; taught by? Plaue, is cat tehe 
to have taken it: Original form ſuctt . 
preſilons as ate commonly 't0 favenr it in 
— "New — for the Old D, 
= er the bh eral of ſome &f the Jeſs ahofve! 
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dent on the Deĩty s or Laſtly, it muſt have been de- 

termin d by ſome particular divine Decree. | That it 
cquld not be ſa deter min d in its own Nature is clear. 
For ſince no —— — 


— 1 
—— 
— — are abſolutely — 
ther to be or not to be. That it could not be thus 
determin' d by virtue of any immutable independent 
Order of Things is alike clear. For tis not only un - 
accountable how ſuch an immutable: Order ſhould: 
eſtabliſn itſelf without the divine Ordination. but 
this would render the true Deity (like the Jupiter of 
the Smits and other Pagans) à very inſignificant Be- 
ing, incapable of any free Action, and unable to- 
fercknow any 5 firſt conſulting the my- 
ſterious Book of Fate. It therefore remains, that as 
nothing could be ſufficient eternally to determine the 
Exiſtence of any Event but ſome eternal 
abſolute Decree of that ſovereign Will on which all 
Things depend, ſo Nothing leſs than ſuch eternal 
Decrees could be a. ſufficient Foundation of ſuch an 


univerſal infallible Farchnawiadge —_ aun attri- 
buted to the Deity. 73 
But of the Eternity of the Divide — and its 
— e have diſcours d in the former 
oak, And as for the Opinion of the Univerſality 
and Abſoluteneſs of thoſe Decrees, twas generally \ 
rejected by the Anc ients ho preceded} St. Auſtin, 
(who { unanimouſly aſſerted that the Non-elect lay 
under no abſolute neoeſſitat ing of Damnation) 
and though it was gcalouſly y defended: by St, prog 
(who, having quitted the MManicbaun Sect, began to 
derive; from the Meity all that Evil and Fatality. 
which. thoſe Hereticks. imputed to their evil. Prin- 
ciple) yet it was rejected by many even at that Time. 
Nor r was it erer confirmed RF any.:Synod. : And the? 

#44 4222 it 


curſe, ' 

"Thee non-cnly; ark as are deferyertly repured 
naticks or Enthuſiaſts, but Men of 
Sobtiety have been Aſſertors ofcheſe Opinions, there”s 
none, I ſuppoſe, will deny, who knows the former, 
ro have ben r 
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Creatures, not only exciting them to act, but irreſiſ- 
tibly directing and governing their ſeveral Actions 

© Theſe were wont ta teach that it'vas gt Fire * 
r * 10 79077 1780 


236 A Dnphurtial Put 
in order to the ſulfitiing t 
tain tha it is a great 
ſolutely infinite Deity, to i 
than either the remote or 
Action. They aſſert that he acts 
in his Creatures; who-are — 
of themſel ves as they ' 


the Liberty of the Creatures, and 

with any thing that may deſerve the ame of Rei 

gion,. muſt, e be od ty be in- 
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comptehenſible. 31209, une: 17. Du 
Ir is not, 1 Sete, ſuſeiine to Hy; u Deſtnee 
of; this Opinion, chat God influences and dcbdstes 
the Creatures in a Manner agreeable to their reſper-. 
dye Natutes, viz. Neceſſary Agents r 
free Agents in a Way conſiſtent with and perfeftiy 


of their Liberty. For this is to ſay what they cun 
tolerable 


never explain or reconcile in a Degree with 
— Reaſon '; ſoruſmuch as ſuch arr irub- 
fiſtible Force (o Influx, as they chuſe to call it) ab- 
lately ſubverts the Diſtindtion uf Nezeſary and 
Bis witk Regard to the Creatures, and -redwees a] 
to lie fame Level, leaving no imaginable Difference 
with Reſpeck eo Liberty betweeh the” Action of an 
Angel and char ef 'a Brute or Clock: "Beſides, — 
Act which by inevitably bending the Will or en 
us to commit is feally evil — 
(which is all that ſome People mean mean by Fyrely N 
MNlicy more Aeſtructive of Li a tg — 
ly ebncern'd in the Evil comtmiteed,-than — 
forcte us 66/commlitoit only by nm 
ſtraluig out- Practice. 15 bar —_— 12 
Nor is 1tt0/ better to uffirts,” thut SN 
effects only . the” Matter and not the” Forty 
fal Actions. For this appears to be-abſolijxedy it 
cancileable to their un Principles. For ii he eſſtets 
only the Matter or Phykeal Pure of ths A, pink 
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ärſt deriv'd their Power from Him, 0 they feilt 
owe to Him the Preſervation of it, and ure cöntftu- 
ally liable Ned firion and Thfhicnce; necbr. 


Ken auer: 1 
ſuch a waer of devertninirig off Actions 
in any > Reſpect incofiſiftent with che divine Suſterta⸗ 
tion. For Suſtentation has a Reference only to t 
preſervingour Beings and ſuch Powers as we poſſeſe; 
and is very different from àn univerſal immechiate 
Concurſe, which refers to the Extitation, Gowern⸗ 
ment, and Direction of thoſe Powers itt all dur Acc 
tool: And as the Deity ſuſtainis e 
any Confuſion of Subſtance, ſo he may very well 
fuppos'd to ſuſtain fuch Powers as belong to dur 
Be without having "any Part in che Attions 
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the Honour of the great Creator, 
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Exiſtence an GOD. 556 
-*Fis-fufficiently known to have been and fill tc 
e "many; that God is, the 13 
entire niverſe particular 
many” different: different Modifications of His = _ 
This was the Aﬀertion"ot* 
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e that Every TO: Us 
chat tliere”s an 880 W id. 4 wb 
That which firſt * — 

- Demonſtration of Atheiſm, a 10 
ve been no other than the Cartefun Ss, 
Wat Matier and © Extenſion are the ume, "and" ths 
Matter is in its very Nature finite. © "Par ken ein 
onen admitted; he rh6ught"it' not impoſſible, in th 
Set Place, 06 perſuade hit World, that infinity 
Matter could nut but belong to the divine or 7 
farily-exiſtent Nature. For thun he /affirms ops 


diam corpoream,” quæ von miſt ift ite 
la #atione Natura Divma indignam ones ents WE 1. E 
$6 hat — (or material ah Subſonee, 4 a 
n be conceiv'd chan às infinite, can 
* no Reſpect be ſai to be unworthy thi Divine Na- 
<«</rare.” His next Step was to prove that his preten- reten- 
ded- Was the , or that it included'n 
Matter, but All Being in itſelf. rde yo: 1 
0 am of _ worm rn fiys be, pct 
tum Eſenliam pertivict 
Ns tionem nullam . 
« « That Being which is abſolutely infinite 
ee 
492 of 8 
And his Followers are us'd g agar 9 
| TY An abſolutely” infinite "Ns 
elude and properly: 


ever chere is any Wing 'or Subſtance which. is: 

Bert f h. Ge je ü Weit be b 5 | 
and: confeqgenely/ir-can'e, on that Sapp 
— ber that ubſolutely infinite 


Exiſtente and Natute f GOD. apt 
recordingly. For he maintains that Nothing in the 
Univerſe is any otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd from the Dei» 
ty than as che Sun- beams are from the Sun; which 
vet are in Effect the ſame Thing. For, ſay thoſe 
Men, God being abſolutely infinite, there can, by 
Conſequence, be no other Being but Himſelf: Since 
God and the minuteſt Being diſtinct from him would 
be more Entity than God alone. But Infinity in tho 
abſolute Senſe admits not of more or leſs; 
Theſe, tis conceiv'd, are ſome of the ill Conſe 
_ ces of this Opinion of an abſolute Infinity with re- 

nce to the Deity conſider'd in Himſelf, We 
ſhall conclude with ſuch as have a Reference more 
3 to us. Theſe appear to have been, 

1. Its diſcouraging Enquiries into his Nature. 

2. Its raiſing Prejudices againſt his 
1. It appears to have had this ill Effect, thad it Fo 
in a very great Degree diſcourag'd Enquiries into che | 
Nature and d Perfe&tions of God. 

As God is the Object of Religion, ſo Religion can 
have no other ſolid Foundation but a rational Ap- 
prehenſion of the divine Nature. It muſt needs — a 
vain Thing to inform a Man of Reaſon that he ought 
to believe in an eternal, omnipreſent and omnipotent 
Being, the Creator and Governor of all Things, unleſs 
he be 1 inſtructed in the Grounds of that Belief, and 
aflur*d of the Conſiſtence of thoſe Ideas. To diſcourſe 
of the Nature of Virtue and Vice, or the Puniſhmentg 
and Rewards of a future State, whateyer Impreſſion 
it may make on weak and timorous Spirits, will have 
none at all on manly and generous Minds, till they 
are firſt convinc'd, that there is indeed a Being ing, who 
by Right of Creation has an abſolute Authority to 
” and diſpoſe of us, and who not only Hot 

otice of our Actions, but will render to every Man 
according to his Deeds, Without ſuch a previous 
Conviction as this, the moſt artificial and patherical 
Piſcpurſe will ſeem Cant and Enthuſiaſm to ſuch 
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ens Winds. 
Now it isan indiſputable Principle; that if there 
be a moſt wiſe and beneficent Being, who created and 


the World, he either created ſuch Beings as 


were ca ef « competent Knowledge of Himſelf, 
br elſe er deſign d to ſuſpend their Happineſs 


ther Diane, bb, without fuch a comperteprt = 
Knowledge, was either not likely to be preformed, 
or, if pe , could have nothing to 
ic to he A y — fan are 
—— e 
Shame and ment to any 

But if ſuch a K of God be neceſſary, if it 
be atcainable, tis an evi e that what. 


the Opinion of an ab/alute Infimiry. For from henoe 
many Have been apt to infer with Philaterbes in Mr. 
Gwildon's Manual, p. 5x. Suppoſong-the Exiſtence of 4 
Fr Cauſe, of what Import would it be t6 us, unleſs we 
were better acquainted with bis divine and infinite Na+ 
Pure than ton/iſts with'a Being ſo fmite as Man, twbich 
tan never comprebend an Infinite? And if ave can't. 
N bis Notre, neither can nee 1 


Y Tir een 6g by do Means afſedt the trus 
Notion of the divine Eternity (as ome will — 
e 5 —— lng | 
the moſt evident Truths in Nature, o the 
Diffculties ——4 (tho! in ſome Reſpecta 
above dur Conception, yet) admit of an Hypotheſis 
febeient, it is conceiw d, to yield A 
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— ——— an 3 im- 
menſe or infinite — 2 but were, foc-ought with 
any Certainty very firſt Aſſertors of ic; 
— ſuppos d * NA was no other chan 
that of Matter an We ) was evideatiy-of ſuch a 
Nature as excluded thoſe 'whych have 
ſinoe bern drawn from the Opinion of the divine" ab- 
ſolute laſinity, and which have prov'd the Oecaſton 
A ſo much Scandal to People of chat Character. 
| —— this, and notwithſtanding what 
-the ct Held, 1 ma- 
ny hag ret wins dany'a the 1 80 12 
4 | udjolutely infinite Perfontum. For what 
N — more frequent in the Mouths f 
and T jbertines than chis, that By outs 
of damit Poor, Ape „Kc. 4 binn af 
.cribed a0 the ee, no Idea or In 
of Men's Minds; but are y Expreflions of their ig- 
.norant Admiration and Aſtoniſnment in and eon 
7 that the Deiry is nothing cle in Effect Bis | 
on of thi ä ge e 
de leaf de Reality f? ? 
For the Batisfaction of the Cutious, I ud t 
it 1 Trouble to tranſembe /anini's * of 
God id his Amphicbeatramn © Providence Divme ; 
Fi pack ſurns up all the aforemencioned Conſe- 
ces of che Opinion of abſolute Infinity wich De- 
as it ſeems, to preſudice Men againſt the Exil- 
teme Ma divine Being. This Vanibi is known to 
have dy d a Martyr ſor che Cauſe of Atheiſm, — 
burnt at Tholouſe, and this his Deſcription may w 
7 S. cudy, Intel. N p. 640, 641. and 652, 653. 
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—— Boa ini 72 
road alan Abſtract of his Reaſons for: his In- 
fidelity. Says he, Deus eſt ſui igſiui et Princitium et 
- Finis ; utriuſſus curens, neutrius gans, utruſſsue Pa- 
ren atque Autor. eine tempore, cui reteri- 
tum nom abit nec ſubit Kegnat ubique line lo- 
co; immobilis abſque Statu z Pernis fine eur 
omnia omnis, intra omnia, ſed non includitur in ipſin 
extra omnia, ſed non ab igſis excluditur.- Bonas fine 
Qualitate, fine Quantitate mag nus. Toru Ine Par- 

| eum cætera mutat. | Cujus: Velle 


tibus. 
Potentia, cui Opus Voluntas. Simplex eſt in quo nibil in 
Potentia, ſod in Adu omnia; ino Jpſe purus, primus me- 
dius et ullimus Aftus. Denique, eſt omnia, ſuper omnia, 
3 intra omnia, preler omnia, ante ommna,' 


et poſt omnia Omnia. That is (to make it ſpeak 4s 
Engliſo as it will bear) God is both the Ori- 

<< ginal and the End of his on Exiſtence 3:0r want- 
e ing either without being indigent of either he is 
6c {ver) the Cauſe and 98 of both. He is al- 
25 ways without Time, without any Vieiſſitude of 
23 He reigns every where without 
lace 3 is immoveable without Station, ſwift 
without Motion. He is whole without the Uni- 
e verſe, and yet not excluded; ä — 
_« and yet not included. Good without — 
e great without Quantity ; whole without 
0 unchangeabley tho — — of C 
t ther Beings. Who Wie mot only Nene 
% but his Wey Wark. He is ſo ſimple, chat in 
0 Nimm pothing din a State of Poſſibility but eve- 
„ ry, Thing in Act; being 1 
<< firft, mi and laſt. Act. To conclude He is 


all Things, above all Things, without all Things, 
$6 within Things, beſides all nn, —_— 
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ve obſery'd to be a Conſequence. of chat Princi- 
le) requires that nothing be atem 1 a er 

the Deity but what is the Peity himlelfz they 

fore conceiv'd it neceſſary, (as we before: 
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pat. to admit of Increaſe by | 
we not as eakly conceive an Infanc red, to ar- 


anly — the — Beg the — 
-_ FRO to be paſt, but tis ing in the very 
ace of Reaſ 

x Bur if 'neicher of the vulgar Methods be-defen- 
ſible, it follows that either we myſt be content ſtill 
to ſpeak Contradictions about it, or muſt laok out 
for ſome better or more conſiſtent Hypatbe/is,. 3% 
To which End jt may not be amiſs to conſider 
the Nature of Duration and Tims. For having once 
got a true Notion of 2 we ſhall thereby che 
mare eaſily be inſtructed to form ſome pen 
of Eternity. 

Duration and Time are boch of them Notions of 
our Minds reſulting from the Conſideration of the 
Exiſtence of Beings with Reference: either to 4 real 
or an imaginary Succeſſion, Tet in this they are 
— 5 to differ; chat whereas Duration is vſually 
(though perhaps erronenuſly) faid to bea — 2 
Appendage of all Beings, Time is conceiv id toagree 


io Creatutes only, or Beings whoſe Exiſtende ia pure 
ud 9 „ in its uſual Aacep- 
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plexities which unavoidably ſpring from our con- 
ceiving it entirely under the Notion of Duration. 
For I believe whoever conſiders the Nature of the 
Idea of Duration (which is a Sort of imaginary Space 
in Exiſtence) and how impoſſible it is in any Caſe, 
to ſeparate it from the Ideas of Succeſſion, Parts, 
Beginning, Priority and Poſteriority (as the Schools 
in vain attempted to do) will ſoon be ſenſible, that 
dur conceiving Eternity under that Notion, has been 
the original of moſt of the Difficulties which uſually 
poſe and perplex our Minds. Let this one Quota- 
tion ſerve for a Proof. How any thing can have 
t "exiſted eternally, i e. how an eternal (or infinite) 
% Duration can now be actually paſt, is a Thing 
<« utterly as impoſſible for our narrow Underſtan- 
dings to comprehend, as any thing that is not an 

1 expreſs Contradiction can be imagin*d-to' be (ſays 
« Dr: Clarke in his Domonſt, p. 10.) Yet (ſays he) 
c to deny the Truth of the Propoſition, That an e- 
* ternal or infinite Duration is now actually paſt, would 
5 be to aſſert ſomething ſtill far more unintelligible, 
e even a real and expreſs Contradiction, - (viz. that 
#* there is no eternal Being, (as I conceivochis Mean- 
ing to be:) Which imports that * 


* , 
Exiſtence and Natute af GOD. tas - 
real Succeſſion and — 957019 in hin Opinion, 
as inſeparableas incomprehenſible. rt 
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af the Deep * 
will effectually di 
ings, Sar e Ideas of him ve. 
different; from thoſe of his Creatures. And ſince 
d Co Conception of Eternity neither admits the Idea 
of Nite nor Infinite," neither neceſſatily includes an 
real Sueceſſon, nor abſolutely — ie 3 — 
ROW ſuch Difficulties as were 
apt inds from the vulgar Iden, but 
will admit of a rational and ſatisfactory Hypotheſis 
with Reſpect to the Thing itſelf. '- * 29d 
It has already been obſerv'd, that the Methods 
which have hitherto been us d in conceiving Eternity, 
either as entirely fucceſive.or wnjucceſſive, are atten- 
ded with inextricable Difficulties. The former, be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſes a continual Addition without ei · 
ther Beginning or Increaſe: The latter, becauſe it 
ſuppoſes an Inſtant not on „ all che 
Periods and Viciſſitudes of Time, but even of ſuch 
a Latitude as — — exclude the Poſſibility of 
the leaſt Addition us therefore, in the next 
Place, conſider whether any Medium N 
ver d between theſe two Extremes. 
To which End we may recall to Mind two Prin- 
iples already eſtabliſhed in the former Book, + 
The firſt is, That the eternal Being in a perfectly 
free Agent. — 
The ſecond is, That. che Suppoſition of particus 
lar eternal Decrees 1s inconſiſtent with our Notion 
of the perfect Liberty or LATIN af 
n Fan 


\ 


| Fram 


| 2 


ſion as we are ape to) ede 

no other than imaginar yx. 
Againſt which — — 

3 mic of . Ach Sie 


As, 
7 Ii it be urg d, That to fi the Decrees 
and Produdion of the particular Creatures to have 
been the of | Succeſſion, and neither of 
to have been eternal, is inconſiſtent with the 
— — z inaſmuch ag 
we experience that Intelligence and Thought neceſ- 


farily include Succeffion : I conceive it may be ro. 


be t the Reaſons why Intelligence and Thought 
are join'd with _— in ourſelves, are was ho 
ceflary but purely accidental; proceeding ei 

the, Im 'of our Nature, or — the Poculi- 
ber our State and Circumſtances. 

1. One Reaſon js, the Imperſection of our Na- 
ture, Our Minds are naturally in a Manner empty 
and unfurniſti d of Ideas. We are originally, in a 

great Degree, i nofant. even of ourſelves. So that 
uaintance with. our on Natures 
we are oblig?d to proceed by Steps, and to make uſe 
of a Train or Succeſſion of Ideas as we can acquire 
them. Whereas, on the contrary, we have already 
obſervꝰd, that a perfect Self. conſeiouſneſs is an _ 


N Property of the eternal Bang.” 


de Succelſion z but if it be 


ki 


1 


©. -? Tis to be confeſsd, that the Idea bf Succeſſion fo 
infinuates itſelf into our Idea of Exiſtence, that we 
find it almoſt impoſſible ro conceive the eternal Ex- 
iſtence of the Deity any otherwiſe than as an eter- 
nal continued Series or Succeſſion. But Imagina- 
tion, ag was: elſewhere: obſerv d, ought not to be 
heard in Contradiction to the Verdict of Reaſon. 
And there needs but little Attention to diſcover the 

rom che fame Error of Imagination that inclines 


* * . 
* * 92 
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* Ms a Prong into wn 
us to confider Extenfion as abſolutely — | 
— we i —— almoft n 
— Imaginations are 
0 filꝰd >; rhe hppa our that we find our- 
ſelyes equally unable to conceiveany End of the one, 
or 6f the other. Juſt as a Mole ean con- 
etive the Univerſe no otherwiſe than as a Heap of 
— ba no cher — eredy to 7 
Ic. C3 NO 
La Some -will--poſibly: objet, Gast if ere was 
once no teal Succefſion/in Nature, twill follow that 
the divine Exiſtence Was then at leah (as *fis uſeaſly. 
ſaid to be) inſtantun,j,ii YT 
But to this it may — That Ao anos 
nothing as-diftinguiſh'd from the Being which ex- 
ty, there can no real Quantity be- 
— to it as fo diftinguiſh'd;' Therefore it cannot 
properly. be .denominared either finite or infinite, ſuc- 
ceſſive or inſtantaneous. For theſe are Attributes 
which have a Relation to Quantity, and Can © n 
agree to Exiſtence, which is but a" 
— — than they can to Ne or 
Coatingence, which are conceiv'd as Modes of 
tence. To define : Exiſtenee by nanky 
. — to be no leſs im- 
irtue by the Nega tion of 
= — — — (which hath — 2 
tity and Dimenſions) hath no more A to Ex- 
tenſion and Limits, than Virtue (which hath no Co- 
lour) hath to Red or Blue. And for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, tis no leſs i to define it to be inſtan- 
taneous : ſince even an Inſtant (as likewiſe an RANT 
is conceiv d as Quantity, the minuteſt mn. 
ginabhle. But if it can't properly be denommatec 
inſtantaneous, much leſs can it properly be tern 
ewe or oy 178 1 to wurde any; ren 80 b 
4 0 1's =—P + celfidn 


E.. 


5 _— | 
here been obſerv'd, (if I miſtake not) 
2 fack as from the Notion of E- 
ternity, conſider d as an abſolutely infinite Duration, 
ate wont to infer the ablolute Infiaiey of all the other 
2 object, that ad 
» Some may yet mitting 
the neceſſary Being not to have been eternally ov 
Subject of any real Succeſſion, *twill follow that 
he could never have become ſo in Conſiſtence with 
his Immutability. 

To this I reply, That no ſufficient Reaſon can 


be given, why ſuch as is the Reſult of the 


- Exerciſe of Liberty ſhould be judg d to be injurious 


to the Perfeftion of the divine Nature. On the 


contrary, tis evident, that to be abſolutely inca- 
pable of ſuch Change as is included in the free De- 
termination of Action, 1s the . of 3 
fections. 

e i be- abſolutely 
what he is, uently mu u 

le of Change e mar ny 

indi putable ——2 of that adorable to 
be abſolutely incapable of Change with Reference 
to his Nature or Eſſence (which, I take it, is the on- 
ly U leneſs or Neceſſity that is conſiſtent 
with his Perfection) and thence I conclude, that he 
—— a free Agent. But if 
Freedom, or an i 
nation, bea neceſſary or ene of God, 
its Exerciſe can be no Imperfection. Either theſe or 


the like Conſiderations oblig'd ſome of the School 


men, and after them, Clara, in his fourth Problem, 


to conclude, that Deus poteſt velle aliguid novum fine. 


2 i. e. The Deity may decree a new 

ing without r 

ection of his Nature. 8 
Two 


0 
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ceſſion ;; ſince that would be more plainly to ſuppoſe | 
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DISCOURSES 


Concerning te 
Nature of SPACE 
AND 
DURATION 


i £108 © * 


1 of SPACE.” 22 5 * 


Knowledge of the Nature of 
Space and Duration, being of abſolute Ne- 
oeſſity to the more underſtanding 

of hat has been advanc'd concerning the Attributes 
of. Immenfity and ; 1 ſhall here ſubjoĩn 
what a moſt reaſonab to be ſaid on both theſe 


50e 


Though I am fat that the Words Spacey. Be 8 
1 ar „and | Expanſion, are nothing dif- 
ſerent, in their genuine Signification, nor in 
— UE: and that — ve Diſtinction 1s 
wont to be affighn'd is merely arbitrary: 9 
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6 Two Diſcourſes concerning the 
I ſhall here, for the moſt Part, uſe the 
W Exten/ion with Reference to Matter or Boty, 
and the other Terms ſhall be us d to ſignify what I 
humbly conceive to be immaterial. For that there's 
2 or Expanſion diſtinct from Matter may 
appear from what will be ſaid. | 
Diſtance is à relative Idea of Space and Extenſion 
conſider'd 8 a Line between two ſeparate Poin 
— — h the Ideas of Space and Extention can 
without that of Diſtance, yet they ut 
— Diſtance, but with an immediate Refe- 
rence to two ſuch Points.. 

As the Idea of Diſtance is in Reality nothi dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Space and Extenſion, c 
with Relation to two ſeparate Points; ſo that of N. 
gure is no other than either of theſe Ideas, con- 
ſider d with Reference to three or more Points, whe- 
ther real or imaginary. 

Hence it appears, that the Ideas of Space and 
Extenſion are abſolute, but thoſe of Diſtance and 
Figure are relative and modal. 

As nothing is ſo eaſily conceiv'd as and. 
| Extenſion in the general, ſo nothing 1s ſo difficultly 

expreſs d: Which is a farther Evidence of the Ab- 
ſoluteneſs and Simplicity of their general Nature, 
For though ſuch Notions as are compos'd of different 
Ideas (as are all Relations) will admit of a Deſcyi 
tion by Words, yet where there is no ſuch 
fition of Ideas, there can be no ſuch; Deſcription. 
fince different Words, being the Signs of different 
Ideas, can't jointly * a r= moe 
Difference or Variety. 21 Ric Gi * 
That the general Notion i in which — and Exiene | 
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2 Bw is Extenſion, Thus if arr 
y they are Length, or Breadth, or Depth, of all 
theſe yet theſe are evidently but different * 
- and 3 conſider d. 
poſing "we knew not Space and Ex- 
allen were before, we might l Rea- 
ſon enquite what Length, or Breadth, or Depth 
are. Or if, as uſual, we define Extenſion to be 
that. which hath Partes extra Partes, or Parts be- 
yond each other; yet ſince no Extenſion can con- 
fiſt of unextended Parts, tis in effect no more than 
to ſay, that Extenſion conſiſts f Extenſions. A De- 
ſcription that looks rather like Banter than Inſtruc- 
There's ſcatce any thing in Nature, whoſe parti- 
cular Contemplation is attended with greater Diffi- 
culties than thoſe of Extenſion and Space. For here 
ve have not only the proper Abſtruſtty of the Things 
themſelves, but the Dete&s and Miſreports of our A 
Faculties to encounter; which, for the moſt Part, 3 
we find altnoft as difficult to diſcover and confeſs as | 
Ik we impartially reflect, we ſhall, perhaps, ob- 
ſerve three. grand Prejudices by which we are apt to 
be perplex d and miſled in theſe Inquiries. © © + 
1. Since our external Senſories (and eſpecially our 
Organs of Sight) every where receive the Idea of 
Extenſion, thence it proceeds that as we can fer 
no Limits to it in our Imaginations, ſo we are 
ſtröngly diſpos'd to conclude, that it is abſolutely 
infinite or unlimited in itſelt. | 
2. Becauſe we immediately converſe with Nothing 
but Matter or 3 3 roceeds that we 
are apt to conclude there's no 1 
ſion diſtinct from the Extenſion of Matter. 
3. Conſequently, ſince we can't but fee great 
Reaſon to believe the Exiſtence of ſomewhat that is 
immaterial, and therefore (as we are inclin*d-to _ 
I R el 
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e) unextended or without imenſions, thence we - 
Lg an perſuaded, that Extenſion or Expanſion 
7 merely accidental to eu 1 eneral, and that 
Subſtance is a more recluſe Thing equal- 
ly remote from our Senſes and 

The firſt of theſe Projudices has, it s humbly 
7 0 fl d, been ſufficiently detected in B. 2. Cb. 2. 

here 17 remark a few Things with Reference 
to the two laſt. 

The Poſſibility and Reality. of a Space esel 
N from Matter, has been 1 ful fully demon- 

ated by Sir [aac Newton, Mr. Locke, Dr. Bent- 
ley, A the firſt Rank for Learni 
it may ſeem wholly. ſuperfluous to ſay any in 
ſo clear a Caſe. But that I may not ee 
to ſuppoſe any Principle = rh ſufficient Proof, 
ſomething ſhall be added on that Heat. 

1. As to the Poſſibility. That a Space or Expan- 
ſion diſtin from Matter or Body mult be reputed 
poſſible, is clear from the very Notion of Matter; 
which 1s not ſimple, but comprehends ſeveral Ideas, 
Tuch as Expanſion, Mobility, and Diviſibility. Be- 
tween theſe (though all neceſſary to the Notion of 
Matter, eſpecially the firſt, which may be re- 
putet the — A = all its Properties) i ap- 

to be no abſolutely neceſſary Connection in 
r But an Expanſion may, for ought we 
know, exiſt without either Mobility or real Diviſi- 
bility. If then we can ſee no Repu df. the 
Notion of an immoveable and inves Ravanton 
it follows that an immaterial ae gd or 
void of Bodies, 8 od 45 2 far as 
we are capable of ju to be a Poſſibility. - 

2. As, I N EXD . 4 an 
immater on or tis hum- 
bly conceiv d, is moſt 3 Reference to the 
Spaces between the Heavenly Bodies. That thoſe 
wide Spaces contain but a very inconſiderable Por- 
tion 
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that 
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tion of Matter (and chat-mithour any Vortieal Mo» 
tion, as Des Cartes dreamt!) may be cunchuded from 
e they give to che Tails of Co- 
mets ; though theſe move in Planes: at all imagi- 
nable | Angles of Inclination with one another, and 
with that of che - Eelj and are d of 
Vapours ſo thin and as to admit the Rays 
of tha fired Stars quite duough their entite Column, 
though. ufually boon hath . calolated) of above 
402,000. ily D 
And that ee firmilt Bodies of 
cor Earth: (ſuch as Steal and Adamant) have their 
Vacnities or Spaces vitid af Matters mer 
cluded from the following RefleSions. 
That ſuch Bodies have cheir Poreg, is undeniable. 
Went theſe. Pores muſt be either entirely void of 
Matter, or fe fyrnith'd with ſome- ſuck ſubiile 
Matter, as the Carteſians ſuppoſe. | But: admitting 
ſuch a ſubtile Matter, e it has no 
Pores of its on, and is Le moſt nicely 
qualified to fill up che Pores of the groſſer Bodies, 
yet it may be enquir'd, whence it is that ie 4 mare 
fubtile chan the Steel or Adamant which is fappos'd 
to contain 3 its . 
cloſely compacted ther? If it be ſaid 
chat its em is — Nei the Motion of its 
Particles 3 ho is ſuch a — vilien che 
Particles are ſuppos'd to be ſo and - 
tiguous, chat there's nat the into 
the Particles ſituate in the mitiea may re- 
treat? If it be reply d, that EE 
confin'd or pent in by che Superficies af che 
Adamant, but have à Communication by Motion 
with others of the fame Kind Gtuate 'without ; yet 
this is only to ſhift the Scene, not to move the Dit- 
—_ fince./ the World is by them ondeiy'd: to 
be e and to be every eee 
2 
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260 Two Diſcourſes concerning the 
and with Des Gurtes, inſorm us that this Motion of 
the ſubtile Matter is circular, each Particle ſucceed- 
ing in the other's Place fo cloſely, that not the leaſt 
Hiatus or Vacuity can intervene ; this ſeems: to be 
the moſt extravagant Suppoſition in the World. 
For how can a Body moving in a ſtreight Line de- 
termine another Body to move in a Circle? Beſides, 
whatever Figure they pleaſe to give to thoſe ſubtile 
Particles, (except they ſuppoſe: them to be angular, 
which yet would be a very unfit Figure in ſuch a 
circular Motion) then muſt ſuppoſe ' ſome other 
Particles of different Figures to fill up the Spaces 
between them. But this will put them upon +a yet 
reater Difficulty, viz. to conceive how any 2 
Round or W, i of Particles thould ſo {wifi 
thoſe ochers of a different Make without — 
the 1 Wheels, and moving the 
Whole 1 — of Matter at once: 1 _ 
nience, if not well provided againſt, d e 
the whole material Univerſe to the utmoſt Confu- 
ſion upon the Motion of the moſt inconſiderable 
Gnat or Fly, 

A further Proof of the actual Exiſtence of a 
Space void of Matter, may be deriv'd from the 
Nature of Gravitation. If there be no Portion of 
Matter either abſolutely light or leſs heavy in its 
own Nature, (as the Ariſtotelians and others have, 
without ſufficient. Reaſon ſuppos'd) but every Par- 
ticle gravitates in a juſt Proportion to its real Bulk 
(as is now generally agreed; ) then it follows that 
every greater Portion of Matter muſt gravitate in a 
juſt Proportion to the Number and Size of the Par- 
ticles which compoſe it. From which — it 
is manifeſt, that no ſufficient Reaſon can be 
why any two Bodies of equal Superficies ſhoul 
vitate differently (or be of different Weight) but on- 
ly this, viz. that the one has either more.or Ro_ 
ROW and contains leſs 8 than the other. 


But 
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But if the groſſer and more compact Bodies have. 
their Pores or Intervals which contain nothing ma». 
terial, how much greater Inter vals muſt we ſuppoſe 
in che Water and che Atmoſphere e 
7 De theſe Intervals though they | 

et that n ( comin = 
thing that is material) are not abſolutely is 
manifeſt. For it has —— irſt 
Principle, that a mere Nothing can't be the: Foun- | 
dation of Diſtance, or that two Bodies between 
which there's 2 Expanſion, mit of 
* coaleſce and unite. W — 
that this Expanſion, which is ſo to 
be ſuppos d as the Foundation of the Diſtance be · 
tween the Parts of Matter, is not only ſomething, 
but a very great Reality, is no leſs certain. For 
it is Expanſion which we are aſſured is the:greateſt 
Reality that belongs to the Nature of Matter, as 
being the Foundation of all its Properties. And it 
is that which (under the Name of Extenſion) is by 
ſome Philoſophers aſſerted to be the very Eſſence of 
Matter. And certainly there's no ſufficient: Reaſon | 
to imagine that the Expanſion (or Extenſion) of 
Matter, which is cloath'd with thoſe im | 
perties of Diviſibility, Mobility, &c. de either 
a greater, or even ſo great a Reality as that imma - 
terial Expanſion, which without thoſe r 
es and contains it. | 

For that the immaterial Expanſion not only re- 
plenihe the Pores or Intervals, but even penetrates 

the Parts of Matter, appears from 
— that it gives no Hindrance to the Motion of 
Matter, and is neither increas'd nor diminiſh'd hy its 
Acceſs or Receſs: Than which there can be no ſurer 
Proofs of a Penetration. 

This Hy of an immaterial Expanſien, 
which pervades and repleniſhes, the material Uni- 
verſe, -as it is the moſt natural, ſo it is the moſt an- 

1 ; cient 


is built on the Principles of an abſolute maveriat 
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cient Method bee ofthe For it 22 
have been the of x e Foc. wether} | 
_—_— 


ited among che Learned 
* 


debauch d it to 


ſerve the Ends of Atheiſm: To which it is ſo fur 


from being really ſubſervient, that by ſo firmly e- 
ſta rwo different Sorts of Extenſion or Ex. 
bn, (or two diftint? Subſtances) it to be 


the beſt ſuited to deſtroy the moſt fathionable Hy- 


fis'of Atheiſm (I mean'thar of Spinoſa) which 


Plenum and one Subſtance. 

© Bur ſome will here enquire, What is chis "_ 
terial Expanſion, or what Rank does it hold | 
the other Beings of the. n 1 A this ve: 
are two Opinions. 

1. Some are inclin'd to think it a Aller Sic ef 
Being (diſtinct both from Matter and Spirit.) This 
wis the Opinion of the Epicureans, and has fince 
been adopted by ſeveral great Men of the preſent 

But, with Submiſſion, this Opinion ſcems 

; chargeable with the Fault of multiplying Be- 
+ Spares cow mr = 88 it was con- 

h with the Princi an Epicurean, 

— ef ed den y'd a Deity, Prot it K the 


Faith of a Chriſtian, who believes in an eternal omni- 


preſent Spirit, in whom wwe all live and move, and have 


our Being. Therefore, 
2. They ſeem to ſpeak both more like Philoſo- 
phers and Chriſtians, as well as more agreeably to 


che genſe of che Ancients, who think it the peculiar 


Prerogative of the Deity to pervade and compre- 
hend, as well as to fuſtain the Univerſe. For chat 


the Deity ſuſtains the entire Syſtem of Things, and 
ſuſtains it no otherwiſe than as preſent to its ſeveral 
Parts, is agreed by all ſober Reaſoners. His Om- 
2 11725 and n Penetration are indiſputably 

T certam 


certain both from Scripture and Reaſon. - The only 
Controverſy is concerning the Manner of it. 
Now, fince in all'Caſes wherein the Learned dif- 
fer, tis not to be expected that either of the Sides 
ſhould-want its Difficulties; tis the Part of 4 pru- 
dent Perſon to incline to that Side, which upon an 
impartial Eſtimate ſhall appear to have the leaſt and 
feweſt: - *Tis evident there can be but two Methods 
in the general, of explaining the Manner of the Di- 
vine — 9, and Penetration of Matter,' viz. 
either as with or without Amplitude or Dimenſions. 
The infuperable Difficulties which attend the latter 
Method have been already detected. It remains 
that we here proceed to conſider what may wick any 
Plauſibility be objected againſt the ſormer. 

And ſhall we fay, in Oppoſition to this, that a 
Penetration of one Dimenſion by another is impoſ- 


ſible ? But it has been already to Be, and © 


therefore not to be impoſſible. Nor ean this, I per 
ſuade my ſelf, be ſurprizing to any Man whe 
conſider the vaſt Diſparity between a Penetration of 
Matter by Matter, and the Penetration of Matter 
by a Being that is immaterial 

One Reaſon of the'Abſurdity and Im 


oe of the rod 
of a Penetration of Matter by Matter is plainly this. 
Two equal Portions of Matter, being of the fame 
i Nature, have no other Diſtinction bur 
uch as proceeds from their ſeparare Exiſtence joyn'd 
with the various Figures and Contexture of their 
Parts. Could we therefore ſe either ſo to pe- 
netrate the other, as that they ſhould co- exiſt in the 
ſame Space, with the ſame Figure and Texture of 
Parts, tis clear, that on this Suppoſition, they 
could no longer retain their Diſtinction, but muſt 
become numerically as well as ſpecifically the ſame. 
Conſequently, to ſuppoſe a Penetration and Co- ex- 
iſtence of two Bodies or Portions of Matter, would 
be no leſs abſurd than 1 ſuppoſe two Beings ſtill 
| 4 8 re- 
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retaining their individual Diſtinction to become nu- 
merically one; than which, I confeſs, nothing can 
be more extravagant. But in the Suppoſition of a 
Penetration of Matter by a Nature ſpeciſically dif- 
ferent, the Caſe is quite otherwiſe. For when Na- 
tures are ſo oppoſice as to be abſolutely incapable of 
a proper Coalition, the moſt intimate Penetration 
can't abate the Diſtinction, nor hinder their retain- 
ing their reſpective Properties and Dimenſions. And 
certainly, was it e for two Bodies to penetrate 
ſo as not to coaleice or ceaſe to be diſtinft, whoever 
ſhould meaſure their common Superficies, would as 
really meaſure two equal Bulks, as he would have 
done had he meaſur*d each of them ſingly or apart. 
For from their being both meaſurable at once, we 
could no more infer that their Extenſion was ' nume- 
rically the ſame, than we can conclude two equal 
- ſeparate Bodies to have the ſame individual Dimen- 
ſions becauſe ſucceſſively meaſurable by the ſame In- 
In Conſiſtence with this, tis obſervable, that the 
firſt Philoſophers, who ſo much inſiſted on the Im- 
poſſibility of a Penetration of Dimenſions, viz. the 
Atomifts, meant no more by it, than that one Atom 
or Particle of Matter could not penetrate another. 
(A Suppoſition without which they could never have 
jorm'd their Worlds.) For though they defin'd 
Matter to be Nm)ov u or a Thing impenetra- 
bly extended, yet nothing is more certain than that 
they ſtill ſuppos'd a Penetration of their Atoms by 
the void or immaterial Expanſion which they (as 
likewiſe the Pytbagoreans) ſuppos'd to be a real Be- 
ing, though intangible, A | 
A ſecond Reaſon of the Impoſſibility of the Pene- 
tration of one Body by another is the Equality of 
their Natures. Every Particle of Matter has an e- 
qual Reality, and none has any eſſential Pre-emi- 
nence above another. But the Caſe is quite diffe- 
rent, 
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; Nature of Space and Duration: - 
rent, (if we may be allowed to 
between Matter and 3 d ine Bene 
The latter, as being -exiſtent, 
moſt, Reakiey 3 z but the former is OE 
and in Effect, but a Heap ot at ne 
ye from Nothing. And muſt we yet make 
the one the Standard of our Conceptions with Re- 
ſpect to. the other? Becauſe we ve a Penetra- 
tion of Beings by others whoſe Natures are equal to 
be abſurd and impoſſible, muſt we ny con- 
clude it is impoſſible char the eternal ILY 
poſſeſſes the higheſt Perfection of Being, ſhould 
vade a Being ſo imperfect as Matter, a Non $4 
poſſeſſes ſo inconſiderable a Share of Muſt 
NN hat which fo lately was Nothing, 
to be on a fu er, Os £2 
as to exclude even the Subſtance of its Maker; in 
Compariſon of whom we may be aſſur' d, that what- 
r be the moſt ſolid and 
netrable, is little more than a Shadow | 
F ay 
a crea ependent ty Difficul- 
ties will eaſily vaniſh, on the contrary, it 
will appear, that the immaterial Expanſion which 
our weak < pry vitiated Minds are ſo apt to regard 
as a mere Nothing, is the chief and original Rea- 
lity, and in che only firm and durable Be- 


1 | 
„ it may be further objected, that itation 
and Expanſion are inconſiſtent. This is an ag 
tion, which no Doubt, will ſeem of Wei 

ſome. People. But what Proof have theſe. Obfeftors 
produc'd of this confident Afertion ? — 
Firſt, ſay they, the Idea of Expanſion or Exten- 
fion does not include that of C _— nor the I- 
dea of Cogitation that of Exte This, I con- 
feſs, is true, and from thence I — them to be 
diſtinck. But what Rule of arguing will allow us 
to 
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to infer an abſolute Inconſiſtence 2 bare Di- 
ſtinction? Though we ſhould grant that we can- 
not conceive how an extended Being can be capable 
of Thought, yet fince (even firft View) it 
ſeems ſo plain that all Beings abit be in ſome 

extended, does it not ſeem far more rational to con- 
clude from thence, that Cogitation (or Thought) is 
conſiſtent with Extenfion in its Subject, than from 
our Inability to conceive how it can be thus con- 
ſiſtent to infer that it is abſolutely inconfiſtent ? This 
we ought the rather to do, becanſe Bodies themſelves 
have unextended Properties, fuch as Solidity, Mo- 
ys = which cannot be meaſured any more than 

oght. 

Again, a cogitative or thinking Being, fa G 
A by. and indivifible. 82 or if fy they 
ded, as Bodies are, nothing in the Compound could 
be ſaid lingly to ive any whole Object, but one 
Part of it would perceive One, and Another ano- 
ther Part of the Ob * Which they imagine to be 
inconſiſtent with the Nature of a Thinking Being. 

Yer whatever Force this Arguin = have to prove 
| Body or Matter to be inca able of Tho —4 5 *tis 
clear, it nothing a the Poſbility of a 
der I- ſince it conſiſts 
not o di e Parts, but is uncom 
died n indiviſible. In the Cafe of bach a 
Being, why may fi Cogitation be conceiv'd to be 
as individual an Action, as the Re- action of Mat- 
ter (which Mr. Hobbes conceives to be nothing diffe. 
tent from it) is allow d to be? 

But it ſeems, there's a Method of demonſtrating 

all immaterial Beings to be nothing elſe but pure Co- 

gitation or Thinking, and by Conſequence, to be void 

of all Extenſion. For becauſe the firſt thing that a 

Carteſian, after his univerſal Doubting, perceives in his 
own Mind, is n or Thought, _—_— he 
es 
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conchides'thar his Mind, and (whatever elſe is m- 
terlah can de no ocher chan pure Thought. 


But t We de of Cogtation" or Thought 
3 to de our firſt Idea of am imrriate-/ 


rial Being, would it therefore follow that it is the 
only one f This would be in effect ro affert, that” 


our firſt Notions of Things — W 


of an Object, we nt — "reſt fatisfied, 
r r far. 


But — the Wealnels'of the Ptoofs, let us 
conſider the Thing” itſelf. War Senſe can we poſ- 
ſibly make of a Being that's nothing but pure Think- 
ing ? Can there be an Act without a Subject, with- 
out an Agent? Cart there be an AQ which is the 
Act of Nothing? 

I know very well that the New Cartefians, to e- 
vade- this' 
Being ſubſtantial Thinking,” or a general Thinki 
indifferent to any particular Thought ; and they 
us, that the Will is the Cauſe of particular Thoughts, 
by derermining the general Thinking to particular 
Objects: Which ſappoſes a general indeterminate 
Cogitation or Thinking to be, as it were, the Sub- 
36h of particular Thoughts. But how there can be 
ſach a general Thinking, rather than a general Mo- 
tion without any particular Direction, may deſerve 
ſome Conſideration. 

I confeſs, this Carteſian Account of the Subject 
of Cogitation is ſo far from ſatisfy ing my ſelf, that 
Pm the more ſtrongly confirm'd by it in the Opi- 
nion, that Cogitation can't be without ſome Sort 
of Extenſionor Expanſion as its immediate Subject. 
Beſides, having no other Notion of n than 


as by Ideas, it appears to me impoffible that any 


Being ſhould receive Ideas (or I ) of extended 
Fhings, in Caſe its own Nature aps) of nothing 
Ne like 
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and that becauſe we uſually = firſt t one | 


jon, iſe ſometimes to call ſuch 2 
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2686 7 wo Diſcourſes concerning „ 
like Extenſion. This Method of Arguing, ;Male- 
"_— 2 of the human Mind) thought to 
o much 
© Jars 2 to his wonderful Hy of 
yes of Things in God. 3 
Search, ol. I. B. 3. It is impoſſible we ſhould be able, 
ourſelves, to: percgive material Things, becauſe they., 
extended, and our Souls not, there's no Prop 
tion between them. And thence; he concludes, that 


ſince we do perceive them, we perceive them no o- 
. therwiſe than by the diyine Ideas. But whether, this 


one will not extend farther, and prove as 

mpoſſibility of the Perception of extended 
Sea ws any other Being 5 which like our Minds, 
is ſuppos'd to be void of all Extenſion or Expanſion, 
may Merle deſerve ſome Conſideration. 

f we may credit Ariſtotle, it was a Maxim of 
Plato and i that Like is known by Lite which 
imports, that a Subject abſolutely void of Exten- 
fion, can have no Ideas of extended Thin 

There's yet another more vulgar Maxim, which 


x will furniſh: us with a ſecond Argument to the pre- 


ſent Purpoſe; and that is, Nil dat quod in ſe non ha- 
bet, or, Nothing can beſtow what it hath not in it 
ſelf. For though we can't reaſonably infer from 
hence, that the Creator of the material Univerſe 


is himſelf Matter (becauſe the Imperfection of Mat- 


ter has been ſhewn to be inconſiſtent with the Per- 
fection of the eternal Being ;) yet we may, tis hum- 

bly conceiv'd, very fairly conclude, that ſince he has 
created the material Expanſion, therefore his Na- 
ture does not abſolutely exclude ſuch Amplitude or 
Expanſion as is free from the mentioned Imperfec- 

tions of Matter. _ Juſt as we infer his Wisdom or 
Goodneſs from the like Properties of his Creatures. Be- 
ſides, whatever Property is free from Imperfection, 
cannot but be a Perfection. Conſequently, the eternal 


Being could neither be in all Reſpects perfect with- 
out 


* 


eight with it, — obliged him 


"— 
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vat It 4 not can he be ſuppos d to have beſtow'd 
. which be wanted Him- 


1. whether theſe Reaſonings be concluſive of- 
not (which yet I perſwade myſelf none will ever be 
E to difp rove) ai enough for our preſent Pur- 
ſe, that ogitation and on can't (23 was 
fore obſerv d) be -prov'd inconſiſtent: Which 
Reflection N at Feaſt as far as >= ens; 


the Poſſibility of 3 Lee Fog 65 9 
ncurrence o | 


And in this we have the 
judicious Mr. Locke, who in his 2 Human Un- 
derſtanding, makes no Difficul „Wat 
we can have no Aſſurance of t JE Inconf, fence of Ex- 
Ns and Thought. 

Laſtly, Some will perhaps ona, thac it is by no 
Means ſafe to attribute any Sort of Expanſion to 
the Deity, becauſe ir ſeems neceſſarily to imply 
Parts and Diviſibility ; which would be inconſiſtent . 


with his Perfection. 


But this is no real Difficulty. For ſince by Parts 
is here meant what may be parted or divided; (which 
indeed is the only Notion of Parts that can with 
Rraſon be pretended to be inconſiſtent with Perfec- 
tion) ?ris as, x PRI Parts in the 

inal ion whi ov*'d to 
2 220 Se the created Univerſe ; it mi | 
| moſt perfectly inviſible. For ſeeing there can be 
no real Diviſion or Separation . — Diſtance, nor 
Diſtance wirhout Space, tis clear, that where there 
is no Space i ndent on that Space or Expanſion 
2 whoſe Diviſibility * are diſcourfing, capable of 

belle ie Foundation of Diſtance between the Parts 

might reſult from the Diviſion, there can be 


k 85 real Diviſion neither. But tis evident, chat to 


ſuppoſe a real Diviſion of the nl Een 
which pervades and ſuſtains all other e is to 


ſappoſe Diſtance without Space, (or which is in 5 
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there can be nothing e abſu ww 
Though Kom ch hat has been obſerv'd it A 
be e the the Exiſtence of an Expanſion 
dildinct from Matter, and the Reality of a Penetra - 
tion of Matter by chat rays n are, 
abundantly clear from Reaſon; Aﬀer- 


n N b 
nor dangerous, I ba 2a dee Teſtimonies how 
nt and n 


To this Purpaſe, that Sentence of nage, 
Father of the Haliat Sect of P Alen adh 
ded by Cicero, is very remarkable, 
ding to the Doctrine of the ancient 
ſerts, Deum eſſe Animum per Naturam 
nh ep 7, Thar God 8 
inwardly co - expanded pervading 
tare ol all Thongs. And it has been uſual wich 
the Rabins to give to the Deity the Denomination 
of Place, to ſignify that he pervages and; compre· 
hends the Ua | 

As for the Moderns ; ' the Opinion of Dr. N, | 
More, Derodon, and others of their Time, is wel 
known. And for later Writers, the learned Dr 
Cudwortb, p. 14. of the Preface to his Teles 
Cyſtem, hath theſe Words, Whether the Divine 
«© Subſtance be altogether unextended, or extended 
* otherwiſe than Bodies, we ſhall leave to eyery 

F 

matically aſſerting any in a W 

„is no Article of Faith.” And again. Ever the Tk of 
the Intell. SyBem. he adds, Whatever 
e of the Caſe be, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
ce the Hypotheſis of an extended (or expanded} 
« 'Deicy, may be. very uſeful and ſerviceable to 
* retain ſome in Theil who can by no Means ad- 
ce mit güne e ching n 


1 o erg ud we. 
r ® fem, was che „ 
And I take it gg Kyo moſt ef⸗ 


— 0 of dealing with Men of Atheiſtical 
Frieciles, who generally laugh at the Opinion of 
unextended Beings as the moſt abſurd Notion in the 
World; and who having rejected that, and by Con: 
concluded, that Whatever Is is 
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wich Des Cartes, that whatever is extended or ex- 


ke Paine. * Whereas 6 tha have 
gained their Point. Whereas by this M 
proving an Expanſion eſſentiall from Mat; 


ter, they may, tis hop'd, be led to ſee their Rea- 
ſoning is inconcluſive, and that tough there ſhould 


be no ſuch thing as an wnextended Suh ance, yet there hee 


certain| is an immaterial Deity, who is/che Cat | 
and S ainer of Matter. | 
But it ought not to be fo that the moſt 

judicious Mr. Locke no obſcure Intimation of 
his ion in the preſent Caſe, "Says be L of 


bis a —— Ba | * 
4 Sl whe A Relatian When gay 

0 ting from © of gs at a Diſtance, 

00 2 whether they will think the Words of the moſt 
23 King Salames, The Heaven. and the Hea- 

<< ven of Heavens cannot contain thee ; or thoſe more 
e emphatical ones of the inſpir d Philo St. 
„ Paul, In Him we live, pa. move, and bave; our 
“ Being, are to be underſtood. in 2 literal Senſe, 1 
& leave every one to conſider: Only our Idea 
© Space. is, is, I think, ſuch as I have mention'd, .. 


« diſtin& from that of Body. He likewiſe elſe. 
here exper (K 


Aue Teſtimonies of theſe gre New, © hall I tall 
add bur one more, and that is o 


Cheyne, in his Philoſophical Principles 5 Na 
edc Chap. iv. p. 19. * I don't here 


determine, 
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* 
1 | 2 Dian i concerning 
2 r whether infinite 2 jon may. be 
„the Trqaicnſtty, of the firſt great Being, tHough 
perhaps . may be abundance of” Reaſon bo. 
« Jrad one to think fo. 
DD Upon the whole, 1 embed Wil muten 
appear, that contrary to the third and laſt grand 
4 judice, mention'd in the Beginning of this Dif- 
courſe, Expanſion, in the larger Senſe of the Word, 
- ought not to be reputed (as uſual)” to be merely ac- 
cidental to Being in general, but that it is to be 
eſterm' d to be Su "Wh itſelf. For that muſt cer- 
- -tainly be reputed the Subſtance of all Beings, with- 
out hich no 6 imaginable Proper Properties can be conceiv d 
to exiſt, and which may itſelf be conceiv'd or ima- 
R gin's to exiſt with uf Abſence of any particular 
| . whatever: Which is certainly the Caſe of 


me indeed tell us, that we have no more 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe Extenſion or Expanſion to be 
the Subſtance of Beings, than we have to ſuppoſe ' 
either Duration or Exiſtence to be ſo. But as for 
Duration, this appears to be no more than a No- 
tion of a certain external accidental Appendage of 
And Exiſtence is likewiſe nothing but a 
Notion of our Minds derived from the Beings dem- 
ſelyes. But the Caſe of Extenſion or Expanſion is 
quite different. 
Here I can't but take Notice of what I conceive 
- *. a great Miſtake of ſome very rcute Writers, 
| who frequendy cont 8 2 Hence with Subſtance 3 
y 4 Complicatiqn of ſe- 
— 5 Attributes, Jo? one © Claſs of Beings is 
iſhed from all gopitar bo otoke- - 
dy Subſtance a to be a ſim , com- 
= top — eeifts. That Exten R Sub- 
Aus of all Badies, the Cartefians might have rightly | 


t * be Dr. Olarke' Dosen 83. 
—_—Y ; enough - 
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reputed. a mere Chimera, 
muſt be ſo abſurd as to allow Nothing to exi 
Properties or \Actidents,. all iti by 
ſelves, and each in the other. At leaſt, 
* for us ever to talk of Subſtance, ſince we n 
Idea of it but what is inconſiſtent in itſeli 
ee eee 
Mr. Hobbes and others have contended, chat Subſtance 
void of. Extenſion is a Contradiction in Terms. 
| —.—— 1 had the ſame Cartefians cohcluded - 
pom 1g 388 l x 
ts, J. * 3 
am 1 them ſꝶg n A 
But by it to be 2 
dee Spirit, they involy'd themſelves1 N 
* Difficulties : As we have already ſeen. 
Here it is obvious to every one to obſerve, that 


eee Vee, or any — re 
Bodies inheres, — 
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For we kind that when he of pre Bai Succeſſion of 
dur Ideas is interrupted, (as ſometimes: happens in 
our our Sleep) or Notion of Dypation ceaſes, and up- 
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